A  Light  Anti  Lovely  Idea  To 
Keep  You  Looking  COOl  And  Slim 

Tia»me~»heer  print  dresses 

You'll  brccir  right  lo  your  lonclieon  lUle  or  your  work-«-dijf  iu  this 
tlim-liiung  drm.  The  fabric  is  Caley  and  Lord's  Methwing,  made 
of  rayon  yams  from  the  .4nicriran  Bembcrg  Cm^toration.  airy  and 
cool  at  the  air-condilioDcd  shop  in  which  yonll  find  iL  Black,  green, 
blue,  gray,  or  navy  with  white  in  siiet  16H  to  24'/t. 


BEMBERG 


Boston  was  siz 


when  Filene’s  featured  icy-cool  Bemberg  rayon  sheers! 


Xt’s  cool  as  the  air-conditioned  shop  in  which  you’ll  find  it,”  said  Filene's  of  this  tissue-sheer 
print  dress  of  Bemherg*  rayon.  And  to  Boston's  heat-weary  women,  Filene's  presentation  was  as  refreshing 
as  a  tall  frosted  drink. 

For  Bemherg  is  cool  to  the  touch  .  .  .  cool  to  the  eye.  Science  itself  pronounced  Bemberg  rayon  sheers 
coolest  of  eleven  summer  textures  in  actual  comparative  tests  performed  on  the  amazing  Coolness  Tester  of 
the  United  States  Testing  Co.! 

So,  then,  when  the  women  of  your  town  wilt  and  ask:  "Hot  enough  for  you?”  . . .  advertise  and  display  your  cooL 
cool  dresses  of  Bemberg  rayon  sheers.  Let  the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  identify  your  store  as  an  oasis  of  summer  comfort! 
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CORPORATION 


It's  easy — bare  a  stretch  of  wall,  order  some  plastic  rings — or,  failing  that,  get  copper  wire  rings  from  your 
hardware  department,  a  set  of  quoits  from  your  sports  shop— or  brass  ring  door  knockers — or  all  four  if 
possible!  Drape  each  with  a  towel — and  drape  casually  as  husbands  and  small  fry  who  hate  folding  do.  Fea¬ 
ture  these  in  pairs  or  quartets,  secured  to  the  wall  with  their  own  hasps  or  with  specially  made  copper  brackets. 
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from 

the 

goats. 


The  sheep  are  automatically 
separated  from  the  goats  in  a 
"buyer's  year." 

The  process  is  just  another  man* 
ifestation  of  "survival  of  the 
fittest." 

To  sell  In  Northern  California, 
use  The  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
for  60  years  Newspaper  Num¬ 
ber  One  in  its  community. 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 

Nationally  represented  by 
Hearst  Advertising  Service 
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THE  RETAILER  EXPECTS  WHAT  HIS  CUSTOMERS  EXPECT 


One  of  the  important 
associations  of  manufac¬ 
turers  with  whom  retailers 
do  business  recently  posed 
the  question  in  a  bulletin 
to  its  members: 

"Can  the  retailer  expect 
to  return  to  his  1939  price  lines?" 

The  answer  to  us  appears  quite  obvious.  We 
know  of  no  retailer  who  has  any  expectation 
that  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
to  sell  the  same  quality  of  merchandise  in  the 
price  lines  which  were  popular  with  his  public 
in  1939. 

In  1939  there  were  no  serious  shortages  of 
merchandise.  In  1939  the  nation  did  not  have 
the  costs  of  a  great  war  hanging  over  it  in  the 
form  of  a  national  debt  of  nearly  300  billion 
dollars.  In  1 939  taxes  were  modest  as  compared 
to  those  which  the  nation  must  face  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  1939  wages  and  salaries  were 
much  lower  than  they  are  currently,  and  the  cost 
of  materials  had  not  been  influenced  sharply  up¬ 
ward  by  all  of  these  factors,  and  others  which 
we  have  not  named. 

This  all  adds  up  to  make  the  answer  that 
retailers  cannot  expect  to  return  to  their  old 
price  lines  of  1939 — if  anything  like  the  values 
which  such  price  lines  gave  is  to  be  restored — 
unless  the  nation  should  again  be  plunged  into 


depression,  unemployment  and  a  sharp  reduction 
in  labor  costs. 

Retailers  do  not  want  those  conditions  to 
come  again,  but  the  question  and  the  answer  are 
both  merely  rhetorical.  They  do  not  dispose  of 
the  fact  that  merchandise  prices  are  much  too 
high,  and  quality  is  too  low,  to  tempt  the  public 
to  buy  freely  enough  of  the  products  of  industry 
to  maintain  the  great  flow  of  business  we  must 
have  to  support  employment  and  insure  pros¬ 
perity. 

What  the  retailer  expects  necessarily  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  what  his  customers  expect.  It  could 
do  the  manufacturers  no  good  to  have  retailers 
meekly  accept  the  manufacturers'  dictum  that 
prices  cannot  be  lowered,  and  go  on  buying 
goods  which  the  retailer's  customers  would  not 
buy  from  him.  At  most,  the  manufacturers  might 
enjoy  one  more  season  of  wartime  conditions, 
but  their  customers,  the  retailers,  either  would  go 
broke  under  such  conditions  or  would  become 
so  gun-shy  that  no  manufacturer's  salesman 
could  get  within  range  of  them  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  retailer  at  this  time  should  fail  to  heed 
the  very  definite  warnings  which  are  emanating 
from  the  public,  and  instead  permit  himself  to  be 
influenced  solely  by  the  point  of  view  of  his  re¬ 
sources,  the  time  would  come  when  the  retailer 
would  lose  his  shirt.  While  this  was  going  on, 
the  manufacturers  might  be  jubilant  over  an 
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FAMILY  OF  PRODUCTS  IN 


This  full  page  advermement  m 
four  colora  appears  in  the  May 
issue  of  BEHER  HOMES  & 
GARDB4S  and  the  June  issues 
of  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
and  HOUSEHOLD. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDENS 
HOUSEHOLD 


TABIECIOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 
BEDSPREADS  ^ 

PIANNELETTE  SPORT  AND  WORK  SH1K’’S 

flannelette  nightwear 

MATTRESS  TICKINGS 

FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
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oversold  condition  at  unadjusted  prices,  but 
their  satisfaction  would  be  short-lived.  Disaster 
would  not  stop  at  the  retailer.  It  would  push  its 
devastating  way  into  the  salesrooms  and  the 
accounting  offices  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  demand  for  increased  prices,  naturally, 
comes  first  from  the  production  end  of  business. 
Manufacturers  are  the  first  to  feel  the  increase 
in  costs,  but  the  demand  for  lower  prices,  quite 
as  naturally,  must  come  first  from  the  retail  side 
of  the  picture.  It  is  merely  a  registration  of 
consumer  attitude. 

How  unfortunate  it  is  that  when  retailers  re¬ 
port  to  manufacturers  this  demand  for  lower 
prices,  the  manufacturers  should,  almost  univer¬ 
sally,  display  resentment  and  talk  as  though  re¬ 
tailers  had  some  subversive  interest  in  trying  to 
beat  their  prices  down.  It  is  certain  no  factor  in 
business  can  be  any  more  in  favor  of  big  volume 
increases  and  substantial  profit  than  is  the  re¬ 
tailer.  However,  his  daily  contacts  with  the  con¬ 
suming  public  force  upon  him  a  realism  which 
the  manufacturer,  far  back  from  the  firing  line, 
has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  accept  until  many 
retailers  report  to  him  the  signals  they  are  get¬ 
ting  from  the  public. 

In  the  present  situation,  if  manufacturers  will 
take  seriously  the  information  which  the  retailer 
is  passing  along,  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
difficult,  but  none-the-less  inevitable,  period  of 
readjustment  could  be  passed  with  a  minimum 
of  loss  and  hazard  to  all  parties  concerned. 

So  far  as  price  lines  are  concerned,  we  believe 
the  American  public,  being  fully  cognizant  of 
the  events  of  the  past  half-dozen  years,  do  not 
expect  the  same  price  lines,  with  the  same 
qualities,  they  enjoyed  in  1939. 

They  feel  that  present  prices  are  too  high; 
that  they  have  risen  too  rapidly  since  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  price  controls,  and  they  want  to  see 
evidence  of  some  determination  by  business  to 
meet  their  point  of  view. 

Many  men  in  business  have  been  misled  by 
continuous  talk  of  the  great  savings  of  the  public 
and  of  the  still-large  purchasing  power  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Eager  statisticians  have  made  surveys 
and  widely  published  figures  on  the  huge  pent- 
up  demand  for  all  sorts  of  merchandise  not 
freely  available  during  the  war  years.  This  un¬ 
satisfied  demand  was  to  form  a  huge  backlog 
which  would  assure  a  long  period  of  very  active 
business  in  the  United  States. 


The  backlog  is  still  there — and  some  day  it 
will  mean  a  long  period  of  good  business,  but 
the  prophets  of  this  post-war  prosperity  forgot 
to  say  anything  about  price  levels  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  They  also  seemed 
to  forget  that  if  the  war  deprived  consumers  of 
a  lot  of  things  which  normally  they  would  have 
purchased,  it  also  afforded  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  to  millions  that  there  were  many  things 
which  they  could  do  without — at  least  a  little 
longer  until  they  could  buy  at  more  favorable 
prices. 

The  retailer  watches  the  reactions  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  His  daily  sales  figures  reveal  to  him  the  story 
of  whether  his  merchandise  and  his  prices  are 
such  as  please  the  customer.  When  his  sales  start 
falling  off,  it  is  a  warning.  Sometimes  he  has 
reason  to  attribute  the  decrease  in  business  to 
his  merchandise;  sometimes  to  conditions  within 
his  own  store,  poor  sales  promotion,  lack  of  sales¬ 
manship;  sometimes  he  can  accurately  locate 
his  difficulty  in  local  conditions.  When,  as  now, 
however,  he  is  very  conscious  of  the  high  prices 
and  relatively  low  quality  of  the  goods  he  is 
offering,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  seek  far 
for  the  answer. 

In  such  a  condition,  it  seems  as  though  the 
average  manufacturer  would  have  the  retailer 
rush  into  the  market  and  buy  more  goods  at  still 
higher  prices,  use  more  advertising  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  a  trend.  Just  keep  cheerful  and 
talk  good  times  and  wait — and  everything  will 
be  O.  K. 

Fortunately,  the  retailer  knows  that  sort  of 
thing  will  not  remove  the  cause  of  his  customers' 
dissatisfaction.  To  stand  pat  does  not  improve 
such  a  condition. 

Even  though  the  exotic  conditions  of  the  war 
years,  with  the  customer  besieging  him  for  mer¬ 
chandise — any  merchandise  at  any  price — may 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  retailer  as  it 
seems  to  have  had  on  everyone  else,  he  still  is 
enough  of  a  realist  to  shake  the  mist  from  his  eyes 
and  recognize  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
whether  or  not  business  is  going  to  be  good,  is 
something  which  is  going  to  be  determined  by 
the  attitude  of  his  customers. 

Retailers  know  this  and  manufacturers  who 
may  not  know  it  are  about  to  learn  it  also.  The 
effort  now  should  be  to  make  sure  this  re-educa¬ 
tion  does  not  cost  business  and  the  nation  too 
much. 
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41  years  ami  488  stores  ago  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  to  the  second  and  third  floors  of  their  new  store  in 

started  business  in  a  small  store  in  Lynn.  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Why? 

Street-level  convenience,  plus  easy-to-see  inerchan- 

•  because  Grant’s  know  that  Escalators  will  give 

dise  made  the  store  a  success. 

their  great  new  store  not  one  main  floor  but  three. 

And  throughout  four  decades  of  steady  growth 

the  Grant  Co.  has  prospered  by  concentrating  on  •  liecause  Grant’s  know  that  Escalators  will  make 

main-floor  selling.  it  easy  for  main-floor  shoppers  to  visit  upper  flmirs, 

see  more  merchandise. 

If  you  need  more  main  floors  in  your  store,  call 
your  local  Otis  office  today. 
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are  being  installed 
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LEONARD  GINSBERG. 

President,  Hearn's 
"Millmen,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  must 
all  be  willin9  to  work 
on  a  lesser  profit  in 
order  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction." 


JACK  I.  STRAUS. 

President,  Macy's 
"We  do  not  believe 
that  manufacturers 
alone  should  carry  the 
burden  of  paring  the 
profit  margin.  Retail 
markon  as  well  must 
contribute  to  these 
special  values  during 
the  transition  period." 


THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


Ketaiieiii  have  done  what  they  had  to  do.  First,  they  tried  to  find  in  the  markets 
quality  merchandise  at  prices  that  Imre  a  sensible  relation  to  incomes.  They  had  some 
success.  Hearn's  for  example,  was  able  to  get  enough  of  such  goods  to  start  a  lively  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  and  keep  it  going.  This  store,  and  other  large  stores  that  were  j»er- 
sistent  and  fortunate  in  their  hunt  for  s|>ecial  values,  proved  that  customers  were  eager 
to  buy  if  they  got  what  they  considered  a  fair  deal. 

But  all  this  did  nothing  to  mcxlify  the  women's  attitude  of  austere  non-compliance 
when  they  saw  the  price  tags  on  the  shoes,  dresses  and  suits  they  were  sup|>osed  to  wear 
on  Easter  Sunday.  Perhaps  it  strengthened  it.  Again  stores  did  what  they  had  to  do — 
they  took  their  markdowns;  they  advertised  them.  Com)>etition  in  clearances  started. 

The  promotional  "events''  that  turned  newspa|>eT  pages  into  huge  exclamation 
|K>ints  were  startling  enough.  But  they  did  not  begin  to  reflect  the  anxiety  that 
stores  were  feeling.  .After  last  winter’s  clearances,  they  had  bought  for  spring  at  prices 
which  turned  out  to  l>e  way  above  customer  willingness  to  pay.  Were  they  sup|>osed  to 
ie|>eat  that  |>erformance  again  after  they  cleared  spring  stcxks?  Ciaught  between  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  said  prices  were  too  high  and  a  manufacturer  who  said  costs  were  too  high, 
the  retailer  ttM>k  the  only  course  cqien  to  him.  He  made  his  plight  public.  .And  he 
reinlorced  his  demands  for  price  adjustments  by  tutting  his  own  profit  margins. 

It  might  have  Ireen  Iretter,  from  the  public  relations  stand|>oint.  to  s|>eak  up  sooner, 
l>elore  the  issue  was  forced  by  lagging  business  and  the  President’s  statement.  If  we 
chcK>se  to  speak  of  miracles,  it  would  have  Ireen  better  to  forego  the  battle  of  the  ads 
ill  which  each  store  sought  to  |irove  that  it  was  more  worried  about  the  customer's  cost 
of  living  than  the  next  store,  or  that  it  had  started  to  worry  sooner.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  retailers  are  trying,  by  tutting  their  own  profits  and  by  using 
advertising  and  publicity,  to  get  prices  lowered  to  safety,  instead  of  putting  their  fingers 
in  their  ears  and  waiting  for  a  crash.  Despite  criticism  from  some  quarters,  they  have 
clone  the  jiublic  a  service.  Thev  have  been  the  prime  movers  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
what  has  never  lieen  accomplished  liefore — a  voluntarv  lowering  of  the  price  level. 

What  \extf  Until  retailers  and  suppliers  in  the  department  store  and  s|>ecialty  store 
field  get  their  own  job  done,  they  will  not  be  in  a  gocxl  |>osition  to  |>oint  accusing 
fingers  at  what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  the  greatest  maladjustment  of  all  in  the  price- 
income  relationshifi — the  price  of  fcxid.  Exfiressed  in  its  crudest  terms,  the  department 
store's  job  would  lie  this:  to  make  it  (lossible  for  a  customer  to  buy  a  dress,  or  a  sheet, 
or  a  child's  coat,  of  the  same  quality  she  bought  in  1939  for  the  same  pro|>ortion  of  her 
income  that  she  s{>ent  for  it  in  1939.  If  it  then  develo]>ed  that  the  customer,  because  of 
fcKid  costs,  did  not  have  the  same  proportion  of  her  income  available  for  other  purchases, 
at  least  the  retailer  could  not  lie  accused  of  profiteering. 

But  actually,  if  it's  prt>s|>erity  we  want,  the  retailer  and  his  suppliers  have  to  do 
■letter  than  restore  the  prewar  ratio  of  their  prices  to  income.  Both  of  them  will  have 
to  increase  their  efhciency  sufficiently  to  lower  the  price  for  a  given  value  enough  to 
offset  some  of  the  increase  in  fcKxl  prices  and  taxes. 

That  may  not  seem  fair,  but  that’s  the  way  it’s  lieen  done  before.  Take  1921  as  the 
vear  most  like  1947  in  our  recent  exjierience  and  start  checking  from  there.  You  will 
find  that  the  prices  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings  declined  ail  through  the  (leriod  of 
the  pros|>erous  20’s.  while  the  price  of  food  did  not.  More  than  that — while  customer 
income  rose  until  1929,  the  proportion  of  that  income  s|>ent  on  food  did  not  decline; 
it  went  up.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings  so 
increased  their  production  efficiency  that  they  were  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  ever  lower 
jirices.  But  food  prices  did  not  decline  until  a  true  depression  set  in. 

If  there  is  any  warning  to  be  taken  from  this  history,  it  is  that  it’s  foolish  for  the 
non-food  section  of  business  to  cry  that  its  fair  share  of  customer  buying  |>ower  is  being 
taken  away  bv  food  costs.  The  clothing  and  home  furnishings  industries  in  the  past 
have  always  increased  buying  {lower  by  lowering  prices.  That  pattern  is  part  of  our 
cver-higher-standard-of-living  system;  unless  the  system  has  broken  down  the  lower-price 
pattern  will  continue.  And  if  all  the  reports  from  economists  and  efficiency  experts  are 
correct,  a  much  larger  part  of  this  juice  lowering  in  the  future  will  have  to  come  from 
greater  efficiency  at  the  distribution  stage. 

(Continued  on  page  B6) 
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I  N  GENEVA  this  month  the  representatives  of  18  nations 
'  are  trying  to  negotiate  an  economic  peace  for  the  world. 


Their  plan  has  two  parts.  First,  they  are  bargaining  with 
one  another  for  the  reduction  of  international  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  Second,  they  are  drafting  the  charter  of  a  per¬ 
manent  International  Trade  Organization  which  will  be  an 
agency  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Both  of  these  programs  originated  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 


TIm  Trod*  AgrMiiMiits 


Our  own  system  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  has 
been  in  effect  since  1934,  when  Congress  passed  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  The  Act  gives  the  President  authority 
to  reduce  U.  S.  tariffs  in  return  for  reciprocal  concessions. 
This  authority  has  been  four  times  renewed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  the  current  extension  of  the  Act  the  President 
may  reduce  a  tariff  rate  by  not  more  than  half  of  the  rate 
in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1945.  Any  U.  S.  commitments 
made  at  Geneva  will  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Up  to  this  point  the  United  States  has  negotiated  sepa¬ 
rately  with  each  country,  the  result  being  a  series  of  two- 
way  treaties.  At  Geneva,  if  all  goes  well,  this  pattern  will 
be  changed.  The  18  nations  there  represented  are  drafting 
a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  to  be  signed  by  all  of  them — 
by  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Cuba,  France,  India,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg, 
The  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  will  include  general  provisions  about  in¬ 


ternational  trade  practice  to  which  all  the  signing  coun¬ 
tries  will  agree.  In  addition  there  will  be  added,  for  each 
country,  a  list  of  the  concessions  which  that  country  will 
extend  to  the  products  of  all  the  other  signing  countries. 

Once  that  agreement  is  ratified,  there  will  exist  an  area, 
however  limited,  in  which  each  of  these  nations  will  extend 
equal  treatment  to  each  of  the  others,  an  area  in  which  no 
discrimination  is  practised.  It  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
an  economic  peace. 

Without  this  united  action,  the  United  States,  and  every 
other  nation,  would  have  to  work  its  way  through  the 
long-drawn-out  process  of  seperate  trade  treaties.  It 
would  be  a  slow  business,  probably  disheartening,  certain¬ 
ly  dangerous.  You  cannot  inch  your  way  out  of  emer¬ 
gencies — and  the  world  trade  situation  is  one  of  desperate 
emergency. 

But  the  time  that  will  be  saved  is  by  far  the  smaller 
gain.  Two-way  agreements  are  a  perpetual  Invitation  to 
bargain  for  advantages  over  other  nations.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  united  action  means  that  the  world  takes  the  first 
step  towards  ending  discriminatory  treaties,  which  have 
been  the  most  fertile  source  of  international  trade  trouble,  i 

Any  reductions  in  U.  S.  tariffs  will  be  made  under  the| 
authority  granted  by  the  Trade  Agreement  Act.  Groups! 
in  this  country  have  expressed  fear  that  to  lower  tariffsj 
now  would  endanger  their  individual  interests.  And  so,| 
to  the  considerable  protection  previously  afforded  by  th«| 
terms  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  there  has  been  addedt 
an  "escape  clause"  which  permits  the  President  to  with-! 
draw  a  tariff  concession  If  it  causes  material  hardship  to. 
an  American  industry.  ! 

Some  opposition  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has  al-* 
ways  existed.  But  it  has  had  popular  support  since  it>| 
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inception,  and  the  endorsement  of  most  national  organi¬ 
zations. 

On  the  record,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  U.  S.  foreign 
h'ade  benefited  enormously  in  the  pre-war  years  through 
the  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariffs.  Equally,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
has  ever  been  used  to  make  concessions  that  injured  any 
segment  of  American  business.  In  Its  present  version.  It 
contains  the  most  thoroughgoing  safeguards  against  that 
contingency. 

The  International  Trad*  Organiiation 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Geneva  meeting  is  to  revise 
and  complete  the  draft  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  last  fall  at  a 
conference  in  London,  and  the  draft  charter  as  it  stands 
today  follows  closely  the  pattern  originally  proposed  by 
our  own  government.  However,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  of  the  other  nations  is  as  yet  committed  to  any  of 
its  terms.  Formal  adoption  of  a  charter  is  scheduled  for 
next  fall,  with  ratification  by  individual  nations  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  1948. 

The  proposed  International  Trade  Organization  would 
be  one  of  the  units  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  ratifying  Its  charter  the  nations 
would  in  general  commit  themselves  to  limit  the  use  of 
governmental  devices  that  obstruct  international  trade: 
Import  and  export  quotas  and  export  subsidies  are  examples 
of  such  devices.  They  would  agree  to  curb  the  restrictive 
activities  of  International  cartels;  to  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  all  countries,  particularly  backward  coun¬ 
tries;  and  to  use  the  ITO  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  the  solution  of  problems.  And  they  would 
also  agree  to  use  such  domestic  measures  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  employment  as  will  not  injure  other  countries  nor 
conflict  with  International  efforts  to  Increase  world  trade. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference  at  Geneva,  State 
Department  representatives  have  conferred  with  business 
groups  throughout  the  country  to  get  suggestions  for  the 
charter.  Congressional  hearings  have  also  been  held.  Al¬ 
though  some  specialized  groups  have  continued  to  register 
protests  against  the  further  lowering  of  specific  tariffs  at 
this  time,  all  groups  appear  to  favor  the  principle  of  an 
International  Trade  Organization  and  to  approve  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

What  W*  Have  At  Stake 

In  the  months  before  the  charter  is  formally  submitted 
for  adoption  we  shall  reach  the  point  where  principle  must 
he  quickened  into  practice.  The  nations  have  held  many 
conferences  since  the  war  ended.  And  too  often,  at  this 
exact  point,  the  world's  hope  of  unity  has  slipped  a  little 
further  from  our  grasp.  For  this  is  the  time  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  concession  really  is  a  concession;  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  surrendered  if  something  is  to  be  gained. 

No  doubt  agreement  must  always  be  reached  by  com¬ 
promise.  But  in  the  past  two  years  we  have  compromised 
'"to  nothingness  some  of  our  highest  hopes.  The  same 
thing  may  happen  now,  and  there  are  people  who  say  it 
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will.  They  say  we  cannot  hope  to  negotiate  economic 
peace  with  nations  where  trade  is  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  They  may  be  right.  For  all  our  efforts  we  may 
fail  to  persuade  other  nations  to  give  up  the  iron  controls 
which,  in  a  spirit  of  fear  or  aggression,  so  many  of  them 
have  locked  on  foreign  trade.  If  we  do  fail,  it  wi  II  be  a 
bad  thing  for  the  world.  But  it  would  be  a  worse  thing  if 
the  failure  were  to  originate  with  us. 

So  far  American  public  endorsement  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization  has  generally  taken  the  form  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  idea,  while  withholding  any  commitment  on 
the  draft  charter  as  it  stands  today.  This  is  proper  enough, 
and  wholesome,  provided  it  does  not  become  a  permanent 
state  of  mind.  Lately  it  has  begun  to  seem  possible  that 
while  subscribing  in  principle  to  the  ITO,  we,  as  well  as 
other  nations,  may  be  fearful  of  making  the  commitments 
without  which  it  would  be  meaningless. 

Our  State  Department  has  a  difficult,  and  it  may  be  an 
impossible,  task  ahead  of  it,  in  persuading  other  nations 
to  deal  liberally  and  courageously  with  the  problems  of 
world  trade.  It  will  need  the  support  of  an  informed  and 
understanding  public  at  home — a  public  that  will  be 
properly  concerned  about  the  protection  of  this  nation's 
rights,  but  that  will  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
high  volume  of  international  trade  will  be  a  great  national 
benefit. 

The  United  States  needs  the  largest  possible  volume  of 
exports  for  prosperity.  Our  existing  productive  plant  in 
many  industries  will  not  be  fully  utilized  without  large 
exports.  And  the  world  cannot  buy  American  goods  un¬ 
less  Americans  buy  the  world's  goods. 

We  need  what  other  nations  can  send  us,  and  they 
desperately  need  what  we  have  to  sell.  It  is  only  because 
their  present  need  is  so  acute  that  we  can  hope  to  loose 
the  stranglehold  of  authoritarian  government  controls. 

A  PMc*tim«  Task  For  Advortising 

During  the  war  years  we  fought  and  worked  unstintingly 
to  win  a  victory.  We  all  have  felt  at  some  time  or  other 
how  great  a  thing  it  would  be  if  we  would  all  work  as  hard 
to  build  and  preserve  peace.  Mostly  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  it  to  the  statesmen  and  pray 
for  thir  success. 

But  in  this  matter  of  building  world  trade — and  it  may 
be  our  last  desperate  hope  of  building  world  peace — 
American  business,  and  especially  American  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  has  a  part  it  can  properly  and  effectively  play.  It 
can  help  to  educate  the  people.  Retailing  sold  huge 
amounts  of  war  bonds,  persuaded  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  contribute  to  blood  banks,  collected  great 
sums  of  money  for  the  Red  Cross,  by  endlessly  reminding 
the  people  of  the  connection  between  these  things  and  the 
winning  of  the  war.  By  similar  use  of  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  it  can  keep  firmly  in  the  public  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  world  trade  and 
world  peace. 

During  the  war,  many  well-intentioned  and  patriotic 
people  were  perpetually  sabotaging  the  work  of  the  blood 
banks  by  spreading  lurid  and  inaccurate  stories  about  the 
danger  of  making  a  donation.  Only  by  constant  and  un- 
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remitting  publicity  about  the  purpose  of  the  donation  wart 
people's  minds  kept  fixed  on  the  main  point. 

In  this  winning  of  the  peace,  advertising  can  play  « 
similar  role.  People  are  likely  to  find  the  subject  of  trade 
agreements  complicated  and  technical.  Too  often  it  be¬ 
comes  interesting  only  when  some  individual  or  group 
makes  frightening  predictions  about  the  imminent  death 
of  an  industry  which  cannot  hold  its  own  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  low-cost  producers  abroad.  All  the  old  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  economic  isolationism  are  likely  to  be 
raised  again  by  groups  and  individuals  in  Congress  and 
out.  Some  of  these  people  will  be  sincere;  others  will  have 
political  motives.  And  what  they  say  will  be  terribly  wrong; 
but  it  will  be  simple  and  dramatic. -It  is  so  easy  for  a  man 
to  grasp  the  idea,  however  erroneous  it  is,  that  his  job  is 
threatened  by  a  low-paid  worker  in  Czechoslovakia.  It 
needs  an  equal  simplicity  of  presentation  to  make  him  see 
the  truth  that  the  material  welfare  of  the  Czech  worker 
actually  helps  to  secure  his  own. 

Unless  people  understand  the  economic  facts  about 
world  trade  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  sensible 
decisions  about  the  terms  of  the  ITO  charter  when  they 
are  finally  presented.  It's  a  job  profoundly  worth  doing, 
and  retail  advertisers  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it. 
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The  Advertising  Council,  Inc.  has  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  magazine  and  newspaper  ads  for  i 
world  trade  campaign.  The  Council,  started  during  the  war 
as  the  War  Advertising  Council,  is  now  a  permanent  organi 
zation  of  advertising  agencies,  media  and  advertisers  whose 
purpose  is  to  use  the  power  of  advertising  as  effectively 
for  our  peacetime  welfare  as  it  was  used  during  the  war 
to  help  us  to  victory.  Like  all  the  campaigns  sponsored  by 
this  agency,  the  world  trade  campaign  has  been  adjudged 
non-controversial  and  important  to  the  national  welfare. 
It  deserves  retail  support,  and  it  is  distinctly  the  kind  of 
public  service  advertising  which  is  the  backbone  of  an 
effective  public  relations  campaign. 

Another  source  from  which  advertising  material  and 
suggestions  are  available  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.  S.,  which  will  sponsor  a  "World  Trade  Week"  from 
May  18  to  May  24.  The  theme  will  be  "World  Trade  Unites 
Nations",  and  a  guide  book  is  available  from  the  Chamber 
which  gives  many  suggestions  for  awakening  community 
interest  in  the  subject. 

For  background  information,  bulletins  and  pamphlets  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  International  Trade,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  the  World 
Trade  Sections  of  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

This  is  a  way,  then,  in  which  retailers  can  actually  play 
a  part  in  the  peacemaking.  They  can,  in  the  words  of  tht 
Advertising  Council,  "take  world  trade  out  of  the  realm 
of  international  economists  and  bring  it  down  to  the  man 
on  the  street."  They  can  "make  Americans  conscious  of 
world  trade  as  a  vital  force  in  their  personal  lives.  .  •  ■ 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  these  citizens  be  able  to  think 
and  act  intelligently  when  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  affecting  world  trade." 
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By  Jay  D.  Runkle 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Crowles  Milner  &  Or.,  Detroit,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  NRDGA 


Strai|iht  talk  about  profits  and  prices  was  needed.  It  came  last 
month  in  this  address  which  Mr.  Runkle  made  before  the 
National  Association  of  Housedress  Manufacturers. 
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OR  MORE  than  a  year  there  have 
been  rumblings  among  oj.tr  econo¬ 
mists  warning  that  an  economic  re¬ 
cession  or  depression  or  shake-down 
was  on  the  way.  Many  have  ignored 
the  warnings,  asserting  that  the  cry 
of  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  was  Iteing  raised. 
There  have  been  those,  as  there  always 
are,  who  claim  that  such  warnings  of 
disaster  are  false  alarms,  more  than 
likely  to  stir  up  trouble. 

Well,  gentlemen,  the  wolf  is  within 
rifle  shot  and  the  trouble  is  stirred. 
Let  us  take  a  good,  straight  look  at 
our  present  p)osition. 

Whether  you  like  the  sound  of  the 
phrase  or  not— and  I  certainly  do  not 
-a  business  recession  is  a  possibility. 

I  believe  it  can  be  avoided,  but  not  by 
ignoring  it.  Retailers  know  that  the 
public  is  not  buying  merchandise  with 
eagerness.  In  fact,  the  public  is  not 
buying  at  all  of  a  great  many  things 
which  we  thought  a  year  ago  would  be 
in  tremendous  demand  today.  The 
public  is  remaining  aloof  from  many 
of  our  departments  and  abstaining  in 
rising  numbers  from  the  purchase  of 
many  items  which  manufacturers  still 
ire  pouring  out  in  great  quantities 
"ith  little  idea  of  their  ultimate  dis¬ 
position. 

Let  me  suggest,  right  here  at  the 
outset,  that  we  retailers  cannot  force 
the  public  to  buy  goods.  We  can  sell 
only  what  the  pid)Iic  wants  and  at 
prices  the  public  is  willing  to  pay. 
Furthermore,  w’e  cannot  buy  for  dis- 
rribution  gcKxls  which  we  cannot  dis- 
iribute. 


The  time  has  come  when  producers 
as  well  as  distributors  must  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  customer,  hearkening 
hack  to  that  old  adage  “The  customer 
is  the  boss.”  .\nd  it  also  is  time  to 
remember  another  old  retail  maxim: 
“Have  the  things  that  customers  want 
at  the  time  they  want  them.  .And  have 
them  right  in  style,  right  in  quality, 
right  in  material,  right  in  size,  right 
in  color  and  right  in  price.” 

VV'e  are  at  a  moment  in  history  in 
which  the  activities  of  retailers  and 
their  suppliers  may  well  spell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  stability  and  disaster. 

Let  me  make  myself  completely 
clear:  I  believe  so  completely  in  the 
•American  system  of  democracy  that 
I  believe  we  can  only  survive  on  the 
basis  of  public  approval.  Now  the 
American  public  constitutes  the  re¬ 
tailers’  customers  and  we  retailers  only 
survive  as  we  meet  our  customers’ 
desires.  It  is  up  to  us  retailers  to 
accpiaint  ntanufacturers  and  our  other 
resources  with  w'hat  our  customers 
want.  .And  it  is  up  to  our  resources  to 
pay  attention  to  what  w'e  have  to  say. 

If  we  are  able  to  acquaint  one  an¬ 
other  with  the  public’s  desires  and  are 
able  to  scpiare  away  upon  a  course 
which  will  meet  those  desires,  we  will 
have  undertaken  a  fundamental, 
ilenuxratic  move  in  preserving  our 
.\mcrican  system. 

This  is  no  time  for  pettiness.  We 
t  an  sit  around  and  argue,  if  we  choose, 
as  to  who  should  make  the  first  move 
and  to  what  extent.  \Ve  can  tell  each 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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"At  this  moment  our  economic 

situation  calls  tor  us  all  to  embark 

upon  a  cooperative  five-step  program. 

"I.  Let  us  find  out  what  the  custom¬ 
ers  want.  We  all  of  us  need 
sensible  surveys  to  obtain  public 
opinion  on  our  products. 

”2.  We  must  make  what  is  wanted. 
Mills  and  factories  must  take  the 
attitude  that  they  are  in  business 
to  serve  the  public  just  as  re¬ 
tailers  are. 

"3.  We  must  cut  our  costs  through 
the  medium  of  higher  indi¬ 
vidual  productivity  at  reasonable 
profits. 

"4.  We  must  make  all  prices  reason¬ 
able,  lowering  them,  when  they 
are  too  high,  to  a  point  consis¬ 
tent  with  proper  management. 

"5.  We  must  avoid  monopolistic 
practices  in  both  domestic  and 
international  trade  to  the  end 
that  there  should  be  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods  both  at  home 
and  abroad." 

—  JAY  D.  RUNKLE 
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ONSCIENCE 


The  power  or  principle  within  us  which 
decides  on  the  rightness  or  ivrongness  of 
our  own  actions. 


By  WILLIAM  G.  BRAUN 

Jahraus-Braun  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


/~kNCE  there  was  a  inerchant  who 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  was  in 
]x>ssession  ot  some  unusually  large 
and  pulsating  thoughts  on  “How  to 
Succeed  in  Business”.  So  he  under¬ 
took  to  write  a  book  lor  the  benefit 
of  his  brother  merchants. 

After  many  months  of  labor  his 
l)ook  was  complete,  dressed  in  mo¬ 
rocco  and  edges  of  gilt.  His  pride  in 
his  accomplishment  was  of  large  meas¬ 
ure.  But  the  tale  ends  sadly. 

Just  about  the  time  the  merchant 
was  ready  to  market  his  book,  he 
found  that,  due  to  his  neglect  of  his 
own  business,  his  creditors  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  him  over. 

This  brief  scribble,  then,  is  not 
advanced  to  tell  you  how  to  make 
your  sales  volume  ring  the  bell,  nor 
how  to  wield  the  axe  on  the  groaning 
expense  block.  Its  purpose  is  to  set 
down  some  thoughts  about  the  ethics 
we  practise  while  we  play  our  part  in 
weaving  the  strands  of  trade. 


GOISM 


The  doctrine  that  all  virtue  consists  in 
the  pursuit  of  self-interest. 


Well,  it’s  a  grand  old  world.  Noth¬ 
ing’s  wrong  with  it  save  its  own  in¬ 
habitants. 

A  rich  inheritance  is  ours  on  this 
good  earth,  instituted  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  for  our  common  welfare. 
Yet  in  the  very  beginning,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  self-interest  and  with  disregard 
of  conscience.  Mother  Eve  thought  she 
could  put  one  over.  Sad  to  relate,  she 
suddenly  found  herself  bereft  of  home. 
The  Garden  of  Eden  was  closed. 


Well,  anyway,  the  fig  tree  flourished 
for  a  time  and  here  was  the  beginning 
of  the  apparel  business. 

Scant  as  was  that  attire,  its  reverse 
was  the  vogue  in  days  still  within 
memory  of  the  living  when  Milady 
was  clad  in  knit  drawers  of  ankle 
length,  with  corresjwnding  shirts  in 
long  sleeves  under  layers  of  petticoats. 
Corsets  of  wasp-like  form  separated 
the  torso  from  the  limb.  Opaque  cot¬ 
ton  hose  in  black  or  white  fitted  into 
high  top  shoes,  buttoned  or  laced,  and 
gowns  swept  the  floor,  leaving  all  to 
imagination. 

But  the  pendulum  swdngs  both 
ways,  and  the  beach  today  is  again 
fast  giving  us  back  our  Eve. 


CONSCIENCE  .  .  .  That  gift  of 
wind  which  discerns  between  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  inherent  in  all  of  us. 
It  is  exercised  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
—government,  business,  society  and 
home— yet  it  is  common  to  still  ilJ 
voice.  And  as  its  dictates  are  callously 
scorned,  and  one  day  we  find  ourselves 
involved,  we  cry  aloud  ivith  Micawber, 
“.4  cloud  of  difficulty  overhangs  m) 
head,  and  that  cloud  is  about  to 
burst.” 

*  *  * 

EGOISM  .  .  .  That  trait  which  gives 
the  undue  supremacy  and  pre¬ 
supposes  we  are  better  than  we  really 
are.  (For,  after  all,  whence  came  vie 
and  whither  do  we  go?) 
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WitiK'ss  the  proud  young  lather  to 
whom  a  son  and  heir  has  just  become 
his  lortune.  He  throws  out  his  chest 
like  a  Dempsey,  and  with  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  a  Jack  Horner  exclaims,  “W'hat 
a  great  boy  am  I!”,  when  in  reality  he 
roiihin’t  even  sculpture  one. 

*  •  * 

Unless  one  loses  himself,  he  can¬ 
not  find  himself  and  as  Bulwer  Lytton 
once  said,  “Man  is  arrogant  in  pro- 
|)ortion  to  his  ignorance,’’  and  Plato 
recites.  “The  first  and  best  victory  is 
to  coiK|uer  self,  for  to  be  contpiered 
by  self  is  of  all  things  the  most 
shameful.’’ 

*  *  * 

It  is  well  to  hold  the  head  high. 
But  not  too  high— lest  we  extend  the 
neck  too  far. 

*  *  • 

One  of  the  hardest  jobs  a  man  ever 
tackled  is  to  convince  his  wife  that  he 
is  as  smart  as  he  thinks  he  is. 

*  *  * 

Ego.  exercised  too  strongly,  may  be 
like  the  porous  plaster  which  is  worn 
for  several  weeks,  and  at  last,  after 
many  jerks,  lies  crumpled  and  dis¬ 
couraged  on  the  bathroom  li<K)r. 

«  •  * 

I  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  woidd 
sink  into  silence  and  prison  bars  fade 
into  obsolescence,  were  mankind  to 
adhere  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  egoism,  cleave  to 
the  simple  truths  taught  and  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Great  Master. 

Why  are  we  obliged  to  resort  to 
investigations  in  government  circles 
to  ferret  out  the  rottenness  in  under¬ 
cover  deals? 

*  Why  is  it  necessary  to  bring  the 


Better  Business  Bureau  into  action  to 
police  our  ethics  in  advertising  and 
other  deviations  from  the  truth.-* 

Why  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  W'illmark  or 
a  gum-shoe  to  detect  irregularities 
within  our  ranks? 

I'he  evasion  of  Conscience  is  the 
answer. 

Legion  are  the  avenues  in  which  it 
is  circumvented,  but  wise  is  he  who 
follows  its  dictates  and  has  the  cour¬ 
age  of  its  convictions,  for  as  we  mete. 


so  shall  it  be  meted  unto  us  and  the 
law  of  compensation  still  operates  in 
every  action. 

’Twould  do  no  harm  were  we  to 
breathe  that  petition  so  well  por¬ 
trayed  in  “The  Optimist’s  Prayer’’, 
authored  by  William  J.  Robinson. 

*  '  *  * 

And  as  one  of  the  scribes  of  old 
gives  counsel,  “And  here  do  I  exercise 
myself  to  have  a  conscience  void  of 
offense  toward  GckI  and  man.’’ 

.\re  w-e  listening  to  the  Conscience? 


THE  OPTIMIST'S  PRAYER 

“Oh,  unseen  Power  that  rules  and  controls  the  destinies 
of  the  children  of  earth,  teach  me  the  symphony  of  life  so 
that  my  nature  may  be  in  tune  with  Thine. 

“Reveal  to  me  the  joy  of  being  loving,  self-sacrificing  and 
charitable.  Teach  me  to  know  and  play  life’s  game  with 
courage,  fortitude  and  confidence. 

“Endow  me  with  wisdom  to  guard  my  tongue  and  temper 
and  learn  with  patience  the  art  of  ruling  my  own  life  for 
the  highest  good,  with  due  regard  for  the  privacy,  rights  and 
limitations  of  other  lives. 

“Help  me  to  strive  for  the  highest  legitimate  reward  of 
merit,  ambition  and  opportunity  in  my  activities,  ever  ready 
to  extend  a  kindly,  helping  hand  to  those  who  need 
encouragement  and  succor  in  the  struggle. 

“Enable  me  to  give  a  smile  instead  of  a  frown,  a  cheerful, 
kindly  word  instead  of  harshness  and  bitterness. 

“Make  me  sympathetic  in  sorrow,  realizing  that  there  are 
hidden  woes  in  every  life,  no  matter  how  exalted  or  lowly. 

“If,  in  life’s  battle,  I  am  wounded  or  tottering,  pour  into 
my  wounds  the  balm  of  hope  and  imbue  me  with  courage, 
undaunted  to  arise  and  continue  the  strife. 

“Keep  me  humble  in  every  relation  of  life,  not  unduly 
egotistical,  not  liable  to  the  serious  sin  of  self-depreciation. 

“In  success,  keep  me  meek;  in  sorrow,  may  my  soul  be  up¬ 
lifted  by  the  thought  that  if  there  were  no  shadow,  there 
would  be  no  sunshine  and  that  everything  in  life  must  have 
its  antithesis. 

“Grant  that  I  may  be  a  true  loyal  friend,  a  congenial  com¬ 
panion,  with  the  broad,  honest  charity  born  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  my  own  shortcomings. 

“If  I  win,  crown  me  with  the  laurels  fitting  to  be  worn  by 
a  victor  and  if  I  fall,  may  it  be  with  my  face  to  the  foe, 
fighting  manfully,  and  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind— 
Play  up,  play  up,  and  play  the  game.'”— William  J.  Robin¬ 
son. 


The  speed  and  power  with  which  Hearn’s  geared  its  promotional  activity 
to  the  customer  mood  of  early  ’47  has  already  become  a  classic  of  retail 
advertising  lore.  The  promotion  was  trained  on  manufacturers  as  well  as 
customers;  it  put  terrific  drive  behind  the  store’s  lower  price-better 
quality  program.  This  is  the  story  of  how  the  promotion  was  developed. 

By  John  Pearl 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  Publicity  Director 
Hearn  Department  Stores 


TOURING  the  early  part  ot.  this 
year,  it  became  evident  to  the 
management  of  Hearns  that  consumer 
resistance  was  increasing  and  that  cus¬ 
tomers  were  balking  at  high  prices  for 
goods  that  they  considered  inferior  in 
quality.  Accordingly,  the  merchandise 
division  embarked  upon  a  course  of 
realistic  action.  The  store  buyers 
were  sent  out  to  fine-comb  the  market 
for  items  that  the  consumers  wanted 
—at  price  levels  that  the  consumers 
wanted. 

This  was  not  a  change  in  policy  for 
Hearns  in  any  w’ay.  It  was  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  Hearn  thrift  policy  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  119  years. 
Iluyers  were  instructed  that  all  mer¬ 
chandise  had  to  be  of  quality  stand¬ 
ards  that  would  pass  the  requirements 
of  Hearns  Bureau  of  Standards. 

.\  number  of  these  promotions  were 
set  up  beginning  early  in  March  and 


were  tremendously  successful.  As  suc¬ 
cess  followed  success,  I  felt  the  need 
for  dramatizing  this  series  around  an 
idea  and  this  was  done  around  the 
theme,  “Hearn’s  Cuts  the  C^ost  of  Liv¬ 
ing  for  the  Millions’’. 

I  set  up  an  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  on  this  theme,  reproducing  a 
number  of  the  successful  promotions, 
and  telling  the  story  of  the  thinking 
that  prompted  this  series  of  events. 

The  next  step  was  to  take  this 
message  to  the  trade  papers.  'I'his  was 
accomplished  in  a  series  of  full  page 
advertisements  captioned  “Hearn’s  is 
Thrilling  New  York  with  a  Series  of 
Exciting  Events’’  and  reproducing 
some  of  the  successful  olferings.  The 
message  went  on  to  say  “Mr.  Manu¬ 
facturer!  If  you  have  merchandise  that 
will  excite  New  Yorkers,  Hearn’s 
l)uyers  want  to  see  you’’  and  invited 
the  local  manufacturers  to  see  our 


buyers  and  the  out-of-tow  net  s  to  write 
directly  to  our  store  president,  Leon¬ 
ard  Ginsburg.  Hundreds  of  letten 
and  telegrams  had  been  received  by  i 
the  time  this  story  was  written  with 
more  coming  in  each  day.  'Lhus,  the 
market  became  increasingly  aware  of 
the  opportunity  to  sell  goods  through 
Hearn’s. 

Following  this,  a  second  institu¬ 
tional  advertisement  was  prepared  on 
the  theme:  “Everyone  is  talking  about 
Hearn’s!  Yes!  Hearn’s  cuts  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  millions.’’  More  of 
(Continued  on  pnge  59')  . 


It  looked  as  if  the  “millions''  jot " 
Hearn's  “cuts  the  cost  of  Ih’ing^’  all » 
out  to  buy  the  housecoats,  men’s  > 
towels,  slip  covers.  The  ad  imtnei 
to  the  right  was  a  message  to  mas 
turers,  ivhich  ran  in  trade  papers. 
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COUNCIL 


WHERE  RETAILER  AND  CONSUMER 


ROGER  WOLCOTT 


l^ffUCH  of  the  tension  between  dif- 
ITJ.  ferent  groups  in  our  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Elton  Mayo  of  Harvard, 
stems  from  the  increasing  difficulty  of 
direct  communication  between  sp)ecial- 
ized  groups.  Although  he  had  special 
reference  to  labor  and  management, 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  about  con¬ 
sumers  and  retailers.  Certainly  com¬ 
munication  between  the  retailer  and 
his  customers  is  much  more  difficult 
today  than  in  the  kerosene-lamp  era 
when  the  retailer  knew  most  of  his 
customers  by  their  first  names. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  was  set  up  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  communication  between 
retail  and  consumer  groups.  The 
Council  exists  to  develop  cooperation 
between  consumers  and  retailers— by 
building  a  bridge  of  understanding 
between  them.  The  Council  brings 
retail  representatives  and  consumer 
representatives  together  so  that  they 
may  know  and  understand  one  an¬ 
other.  It  strives  to  fill  the  gap  which 
has  been  left  by  the  passing  of  the 
face-to-face  contact  of  the  retailer  and 
his  customer. 

How  important  the  Council’s  work 
may  be  to  the  retail  industry  can  be 
judged  when  we  consider  that  this 
country’s  economic  pattern— the  rules 
retailers  work  and  live  by— are  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  legislation.  The 
most  potent  influence  on  legislation 
is  public  opinion.  The  retailers’  best 


By  Roger  Wolcott, 

Managing  Director,  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council,  Inc. 
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The  need  for  understanding  and  cooperation  between  retailers 
and  customers  has  never  been  greater  than  it  is  today.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  an  organization  exists  in  which  both  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented.  The  N.C.R.C.  can  be  a  great  good  will  builder  for  the 
retail  trade,  provided  retailers  cooperate  actively  in  its  work. 
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The  formation  of  the  National  .\s- 
sociation  of  Consumers,  announcol 
this  January,  is  further  evidence  that 
the  consumer  movement  is  on  th» 
march.  Ten  million  members  and 
chapters  in  towns  and  cities  is  iht 
goal  of  the  new  organization  whic| 
plans  to  work  actively  in  the  field  of 
national  and  state  legislation.  Iii 
leaders  are  by  no  means  novices.  The 
are  persons  of  intelligence,  who  kno 
their  way  around,  who  have  learn* 
from  experience  how  to  get  thinj 
done  and  how  to  make  their  influent 
count. 

I'he  consumer  movement,  of  conn 
embraces  a  large  number  of  oi  ganii 
tions.  Some  of  them,  if  not  antagoni 
tic,  are  at  least  highly  critical  of  bu* 


guarantee  of  a  sound,  economic  pat¬ 
tern  is  a  sound,  supporting  public 
opinion.  Two  groups  with  whom  the 
Council  works  closely,  consumers  and 
teachers,  make  up  some  of  the  most 
important  opinion  forming  groups  in 
the  United  States.  The  Council  can 
help  assure  that  the  kind  of  public 
opinion  they  develop  represents  the 
synthesis  of  a  two-way  exchange  of 
opinion,  experience  and  information 
between  consumers  and  retailers. 

The  consumer  movement  promises 
to  be  an  increasingly  significant  factor 
in  .American  life,  riiousands  of  war¬ 
time  local  defense  councils  stressed 
consumer  education  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  this  phase  of  their  programs 
has  been  put  on  a  permanent  basis. 


ness.  They  consider  the  slogan,  “Let 
[he  buver  beware”,  as  being  far  from 
(Hitniotled.  Others  maintain  an  on- 
ihe-fente  attitude  toward  business. 
>ti!l  others  believe  that  consumers  and 
business,  esjrecially  retailers,  hold 
iiianv  interests  in  common.  I'hey  ad¬ 
vocate  working  together  with  retailers 
in  these  significant  areas  of  common 
interest.  It  is  these  organizations,  char- 
jcterized  by  a  friendly,  cooperative 
ittitude  toward  the  retail  industry, 
which  make  up  the  consumer  member¬ 
ship  of  the  National  CIonsumer-Re- 
uiler  Council. 

Working  with  consumer  groups  and 
iducators  is  a  technical  job  and  the 
Council  has  s|}ent  ten  years  learning 
jiid  perfecting  the  needed  technicpies. 
The  first  reejuisite  is  to  understand 
how  svonien’s  organizations  exert  their 
influence.  They  do  so  in  three  ways; 

1.  By  educational  programs  directed 
to  their  own  members  and  the 
public. 

L*.  By  legislation. 

1  By  cooperation  with  business. 

Through  the  Council  retailers  can 
work  with  consumers  in  their  use  of 
all  three  of  these  methcxls  which  they 
vniploN  to  gain  a  fitting  place  for  the 
consumer  in  the  American  economy. 
Ill  their  educational  programs  the 
(onsumer  organizations  ltx>k  to  the 
Council  for  study  material  for  their 
local  groups  throughout  the  nation. 


ism  for  providing  a  meeting  place  at 
which  legislative  matters  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  consumers  and  retailers. 
Each  group  would  know  that  such 
discussions  could  never  lie  used  to 
force  its  hand  on  any  issue.  Each 
group  would  gain  from  understanding 
the  position  of  the  other.  Such  an 
educational  approach  to  legislative 
problems  could  be  decidedly  salutary. 

W'hen  it  comes  to  the  third  method 
used  by  women’s  organizations  in 
furthering  their  programs— the  methexi 
of  cooperation  with  business— con¬ 
sumer  leaders  and  teachers  regard  the 
Council  as  the  recognized  and  pre¬ 
eminent  body  through  which  they  can 
function.  W’hen  the  Council  was  first 
organized  ten  years  ago,  there  was 
much  criticism  and  mutual  recrimina¬ 
tion,  very  little  cooperation,  between 
business  groups  and  consumer  groups. 
The  national  organizations  which 
formed  the  Council  did  so  with  con¬ 
siderable  skepticism  and  an  attitude 
of  watchful  waiting.  Because  of  un¬ 
successful  experiences  in  the  past  the 
women  felt  a  bit  wary  of  business  or¬ 
ganizations.  Business  tended  to  look 
(Contimied  on  page  48) 


.All  Council  publications  must  be  ap 
proved  by  both  consumer  and  retailer 
representatives  before  they  are  issued. 
The  consequent  impartial,  well- 
rounded  treatment  of  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  distribution  and  consumption 
makes  Council  material  welcomed  by 
any  group  w’anting  to  do  an  honest 
job  of  consumer  education. 

For  the  same  reasons,  teachers  also 
value  Council  publications.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  using  Council  publica¬ 
tions  has  mounted  steadily  during  the 
past  five  years.  Because  of  its  joint 
sponsorship,  the  teacher  knows  that 
Council  material  is  fair  to  business, 
yet  its  use  does  not  subject  her  to  the 
criticism  that  she  is  employing  com¬ 
mercial  propaganda. 

The  Council  considers  that  it  is  fill¬ 
ing  a  real  need  in  supplying  educa¬ 
tional  material  to  adult  groups  and 
teachers.  Individual  manufacturers 
and  trade  associations  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  long  recognized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  groups  and  have  made 
their  material  available  in  almost  un¬ 
limited  quantities.  The  retail  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  has  done  little  to 
tell  its  story. 

riirough  the  Council  consumers 
and  retailers  can  come  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  major 
legislative  issues.  The  Council  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  its  by-laws  from  taking  any 
stand  on  legislation.  It  does  no  lobby¬ 
ing,  makes  no  official  pronouncements 
on  legislation.  F'or  this  very  reason  the 
Council  is  almost  the  perfect  mechan¬ 


LET’S  HAVE 


GOVERNMENT 


BENEFIT  SYSTEMS 


By  Leonard  J.  Calhoun 

Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 


STORES  publishes  this  article  for 
the  literal  purpose  Mr.  Calhoun 
mentions  —  to  help  create  an  in* 
formed  public  opinion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pension  systems  and  social 
security  coverage.  If  sound  deci¬ 
sions  are  to  be  made  about  extend¬ 
ing  these  systems,  business  men  and 
the  public  must  have  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  benefits  are 
proposed  and  what  taxation  rates 
would  be  required  to  support  them. 

INURING  recent  years  Government 
systems  providing  retirement  and 
other  benefits  have  grown  enormously. 
Expenditures  for  these  benefits  run 
into  billions  of  dollars— and  are  in¬ 
creasing.  The  effect  of  the  systems  on 
our  tax  burdens,  on  the  beneficiaries, 
on  our  political  and  social  thinking, 
on  our  American  way  of  life,  is  pro¬ 
found.  From  every  viewpoint  it  is 
essential  that  these  systems  be  rational 
—that  Government  does  not  take 
money  from  A  and  pay  it  to  B  in 
amounts  or  for  purposes  which  cannot 
be  fully  justified. 

In  order  to  have  rational  pension 
systems,  we  need  an  informed  public 
opinion  as  to  the  purposes  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  several  types  of  systems. 
Further,  there  must  be  justifications 
in  fact  for  the  particular  benefit 
amounts  provided  and  hazards  cov¬ 
ered  under  each. 


Both  history  and  common  sense 
warn  that  there  will  be  pressure  by 
sp>ecial  interested  groups  for  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  all  our  benefit  systems.  .■At  no 
time  since  our  country  was  established 
have  there  been  beneficiaries  and  pros¬ 
pective  beneficiaries  in  such  numbers 
as  there  are  today.  This  fact  under¬ 
lines  both  the  potential  pressure 
which  may  be  exerted  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  consequences  which 
would  follow  yielding  to  this  pressure. 
Only  a  sound  economy  can  support 
any  substantial  benefit  systems,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  if  our  systems  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  rationality  there 
can  be  no  sound  economy. 

There  must  be  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  it  would  mean  by  way  of 
tax  burden  if  we  were  to  embark  on 
programs  of  paying  stated  amounts  to 
persons  merely  because  they  are  old. 
are  disabled,  or  are  orphans. 

Benefit  Costs  Are  Multiplying 

Payments  on  this  basis,  if  age  60  is 
defined  as  old,  and  payments  average 
$50  per  month,  would  exceed  $12.3 
billion  annually  as  there  are— 16.1  mil¬ 
lion  persons  or  older  (10.5  millions 
65  or  older) ;  2.5  million  paternal 
orphans:  2  million  under  60  who  have 
been  disabled  over  six  months. 

In  25  years  there  will  be  some  25 
million  over  60  and  the  benefit  cost 
would  increase  proportionately. 

Our  tax  bill  could  amount  to  at 
least  another  $12  billion  annually  if 
liberal  benefits  are  provided  all  un¬ 
employed,  maternity  benefits  given  all 
expectant  mothers,  and  medical  care 
provided  all  citizens.  The  cost  of 


permanent  programs  of  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  merely  because  the  recipienu 
are  veterans— as  their  number  is  ap 
proaching  20  million— could  add  ad¬ 
ditional  billions. 

Manifestly  there  must  be  careful 
limitations  as  to  who  shall  receive 
benefits  and  the  amounts  they  ma\ 
receive,  as  there  are  limits  to  amounts 
Government  can  reasonably  collect  to 
pay  these  benefits. 

Defensible  Systems 

We  find  two  classes  of  Govern¬ 
ment  benefit  systems  which  can  be 
justified  in  principle,  even  though 
some  of  their  aspects  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  —  (1)  Systems  designed  to 
achieve  an  effective  civil  and  militan 
service,  or  to  compensate  Government 
personnel  injured  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties:  (2)  Systems  designed 
to  alleviate  the  general  problem  oi 
destitution. 

Systems  providing  retirement  bene¬ 
fits  for  Government  personnel,  civil¬ 
ian  and  military,  are  justified  on  the 
basis,  and  only  on  the  basis,  that  pri¬ 
vate  systems  are  justified— as  effective 
devices  for  securing  competent  per 
sonnel.  Experience  of  national  and 
local  government  has  demonstrated 
that  retirement  security,  like  job  secur 
ity,  is  a  justifiable  measure  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  It  is  this  public  interest, 
and  not  any  inherent  rights  of  the 
beneficiary,  which  warrants  expendi¬ 
tures  of  public  funds  for  retired  pa' 
of  judges,  firemen,  policemen,  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  civil  servants  and  inili 
tary  and  naval  personnel.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  this  general  concept  and 
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A-Cceptance 

ASSURES  YOU  LARGER 
MOHAWK  SALES  VOLUME! 


\our  customers  like  what  they  see  in  Mohawk  carpets — the 
beauty  of  color  and  design,  the  fine  workmanship.  And  your 
customers  like  what  they  in  Mohawk  carpets — the  good  service, 
the  long  wear. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  Mohawk  has  such  well-earned 
acceptability  among  consumers : 


•  Here  at  Mohawk  we  don't  just  guess  what  people  like,  we  find  out ! 
We’re  guided  by  your  customers’  tastes,  and  we  don’t  forget  that  tastes 
change.  Our  designers  are  always  on  the  alert  for  new  ways  to 
interpret  the  public’s  preferences. 

•  Many  Mohawk  patterns  are  pre-tested  before  they’re  even  launched 
on  the  market. 

•  Mohawk  colors  are  selected  for  their  decorating  authority  .  .  .  for  their 
consumer  popularity. 

•  Mohawk  uses  only  the  finest  of  raw  materials.  Only  Resilient  Wools,  for 
instance,  have  the  sturdiness  and  stamina  that  Mohawk  requires. 

These  Resilient  Wools  make  every  Mohawk  carpet  as 
long-wearing  as  it  is  good-looking. 


MOHAWK'S  SeCects^cL  distributors 


AIHft«ii*Erwin  Company 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

High  Point,  S.  C. 

Muhl  Sons  Ceir.pony 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
BuHer  Brothers 
Chicago,  HI. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Columlno  Distributing  Co. 
Allentown,  Penn. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Harrisburg,  Penn. 


Columbia  Distributing  Co. 
Reading,  Penn. 

Scranton,  Penn. 

Crockotf  B  Buss,  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Globman  Brothers,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 

Cuthrio-Morris-Campboll  Co. 
Charleston,  W .  Vo. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

J.  J.  Hoifios  B  Compony 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Chattc  ncopa,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 


Lack  Corpot  Co.  Inc. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Lott  B  Gocklor,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
CoHimbus,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Erie,  Penn. 

Murray  8.  Morsh  Co.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utoh 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Momson-Dunno^on^Ryon  C^. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Noidhoofor  B  Compony 

Chicago,  III. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Orchwd  B  Wilhelm 
Denver,  Colo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Poasloo  Oaulbert  Corp. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Houston,  Tex. 
JacksonviNe,  Fla. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miami,  Fla. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

New  Orleans,  Lo. 
Oklahoma  CiN,  Okia. 
Son  Antonie,  Tex. 
Tampo,  Ra. 


Prescott  B  Compony 
Boston,  Moss. 

Rumsoy  Distributers,  Inc. 

Albany  ,N.Y . 

Hartford ,  Conn. 

Rochester,  N.Y . 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Utica,  N.Y. 

SchmHt  B  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

Dos  Moinos,  Iowa 

Smell  B  Sehelesky  Company 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  Wohn  B  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Penn. 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC. 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


"The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint" 
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Social  Security  Benefits 


of  our  basic  ideas  of  justice  has  re¬ 
sulted  also  in  the  provision  of  benefits 
for  service-connected  disability  and 
death— military  and  civil. 

On  the  basis  of  disparity  in  military 
and  civilian  pay,  loss  of  seniority,  and 
interruption  of  work  or  education  be¬ 
cause  of  military  service,  the  series  of 
temporary  benefits  under  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  mustering  out  pay,  etc., 
appear  to  be  in  general  justified.  But 
can  we  justify  permanent  programs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care,  old  age, 
disability,  and  survivor  benefits  for 
veterans  who  suffered  no  service-con¬ 
nected  injury? 

The  present  program  of  expansion 
of  veterans’  hospitals  is  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  service-connected  cases— only 
around  a  third  of  veteran  patients  are 
in  this  class  even  at  present.  It  is 
to  provide  for  non-service-connected 
cases.  It  is  to  provide  free  medical 
care  for  veterans  whose  number  is 
approaching  some  five  times  what  it 
was  before  World  War  I. 

How  Veteran  Pensions  Grow 

Can  we  justify  continuance  of  our 
system  of  veterans  pensions  unrelated 
to  military  service,  paid  aged  or  dis¬ 
abled  veterans,  whose  only  justifica¬ 
tion  for  special  benefits  is  that  they 
served  over  a  stated  minimum  period 
of  time  (usually  fixed  at  90  days)  dur¬ 
ing  some  war?  Pension  costs  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  costs  of  fighting  the  Spanish- 
.\merican.  Civil,  and  prior  wars,  and 
the  major  cost  has  been  for  non¬ 
service-connected  cases.  These  tre¬ 
mendously  costly  pensions  were  initi¬ 
ated  in  1818  because  "the  country  is 
rich,  the  veterans  poor  and  few  in 
number,  and  there  can  be  but  one 
Revolutionary  War.”  The  p>ensions 
have  remained,  though  the  original 
poverty  test  has  largely  disapf>eared. 
Over  99%  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  veteran  pensioners,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  are  drawing  {tensions,  presently 
averaging  over  $100  a  month,  for  age 
or  non-service-connected  disability. 
Many  p>ensioners,  in  addition,  receive 
other  Government  payments  such  as 
benefits  under  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance.  Is  it  rational  to  duplicate 
for  our  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  the  pensions 
provided  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
.A.merican  War  and  prior  wars? 


The  second  category  of  benefit  sys¬ 
tems— those  predicated  on  Govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  destitution— are  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  Social  Security 
benefits.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  types.  .Systems  of  the  first  type  are, 
in  background,  a  substitute  for  the 
former  poor  house,  old  peoples’  home, 
orphans’  home,  blind  asylum,  and 
market  basket  approach  of  taking  care 
of  the  destitute.  The  needy  are  left  in 
their  homes  and  given  monthly  cash 
benefits  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
extent  of  their  needs.  These  systems 
are  generally  called  public  assistance. 

The  idea  of  government  (local  gov¬ 
ernment)  being  concerned  with  relief 
goes  back  to  the  English  Poor  Laws 
and  has  been  reflected  in  our  .State 
statutes  from  earliest  times.  States 
were  adopting  the  public  assistance 
approach  to  relief  long  before  the 
National  Government  was  forced  into 
the  relief  picture  by  the.  depression. 
Enactment  of  the  Social  .Security  .Act 
in  1935  marked  a  withdrawal  from 
widespread  Federal  relief  activities. 
This  .Act  encouraged  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  resume  their  traditional  re¬ 
lief  burdens,  as  it  provides  Federal 
grants  of  around  half  the  cost  of  the 
State  public  assistance  programs. 

The  systems  of  the  second  type  are 
in  effect  a  form  of  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance.  Old-age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
insures  against  part  of  the  loss  arising 
from  death  or  old-age  retirement,  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  in¬ 
voluntary  unemployment.  The  basic 
justification  for  requiring  this  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  is  to  minimize  the 
necessity  of  Government  assuming,  in 
the  form  of  public  assistance,  the 
whole  burden  of  destitution  resulting 
from  wage  loss  in  these  circumstances. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  supporting  taxes  for  the  form  of 
compulsory  insurance  represented  by 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  are 
being  levied  presently  at  a  rate  which 
is  equal  to  only  about  one-third  of  the 
level  premium  cost  of  the  benefits. 
In  determining  what  position  should 
be  taken  with  respect  to  such  matters 
as  liberalizing  benefits,  reducing  age 
or  other  eligibility  requirements,  pro¬ 
viding  new  benefits  under  public  as¬ 
sistance  and  insurance,  and  extending 
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job  coverage  under  the  sysiein,  the 
present  level  and  a  number  of  other 
liasic  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

How  Costs  Will  Rise 

(1)  Only  a  small  percentage  ol  the 
present  aged  have  sufficient  coverage 
to  be  insured  under  Old-.Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance." 

(2)  .A  large  percentage  oi  eligibies 
are  not  receiving  benefits  because  the\ 
are  working. 

(3)  The  benefits  are  supjiorttd 
from  payroll  taxes  on  3  out  of  5  jolts, 
but  in  time,  due  to  shifts  in  employ 
ment,  some  4  out  of  5  aged  or  orphans 
will  be  eligible. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  we 

may  expect  (a)  much  higher  future 
than  present  costs,  and  (b)  that  costs, 
which  are  currently  etpial  to  niueh 
less  than  2%  combined  employer  ^ 
employee  tax,  will  eventually  equal  ^ 
some  10%  combined  tax.  ^ 

(5)  The  size  of  the  assistance  rolls 
will  considerably  depend  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  persons  are  under  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  justi 
fication  in  a  compulsory  Government 
svstem  providing  for  contribution' 
and  benefits  more  than  are  needed  tt 
provide  a  floor  of  protection,  and 
certainly  no  such  system  should  bt 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  private  thrift 
and  initiative. 

Earmarked  Taxes  Not  All 

The  average  retail  merchant,  in 
common  with  other  business  men,  b 
rather  keenly  aware  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  and  Unemploy 
ment  Compensation  as  he  makes  spe 
cific  quarterly  tax  returns  and  pay 
ments  for  their  support.  His  records 
show  these  taxes  exactly.  Last  year 
these  taxes  amounted  to  some  2.4*!', 
of  the  trade’s  7.9  billion  dollar  pavroll 
or  $189  million,  exclusive  of  the  Si!* 
million  paid  by  its  5  million  ero 
ployees.  But  neither  the  trade  nw 
the  individual  retailer  can  state  whai 
part  of  other  taxes  went  for  the  sup 
port  of  other  benefit  systems.  Hov 
ever,  this  unearmarked  burden,  re 
fleeted  in  Federal  and  .State  tax  rates 
is  tremendous  and  is  increasing. 

Last  year  States  paid  out  from  thtii 
own  funds  and  Federal  grants  Sl.f^- 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Best  Thing  in  the  World  to  Sell 

—  and  the  whole  world  to  sell  it  to!  Our  standard  of  living, 
product  of  a  free  economy,  is  what  the  rest  of  the  world  wants. 

How  can  we  export  it  —  and  democracy  with  it? 


By  (Portion  K.  Creighton. 

.\e6istant  General  Manager,  NRDCA 

General  Marshall  has  tinder- 
taken  to  define  deinoeraey  to  the 
world,  rite  Secretary  of  State  was 
actuated  by  the  necessity  to  explain 
our  })olicies  in  the  lisht  of  our  politi- 
ral  philosophy.  Presttinably,  he  was 
also  moved  by  the  desire  to  explain 
the  fundamental  factor  in  the  sticcess 
of  demotracy,  in  the  hope  that  the 
rest  of  mankind  may  learn  to  tise  it 
and  benefit  by  it  as  we  have. 

That  fundamental  factor  is  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual. 

We  can  leave  the  political  implica¬ 
tions  of  our  governmental  utterances 
to  the  statesmen.  Where  do  we  busi¬ 
ness  men  come  in? 

Freedom  of  the  economy  is  the 
economic  correlative  of  personal  free¬ 
dom.  .\  free  individual,  a  free  state, 
and  a  free  economy  are  inseparable  in 
our  thinking  and  in  our  conduct  of 
our  affairs.  They  are  all  phases  of 
the  same  governing  principle— free¬ 
dom. 

Our  economic  creed  is  in  our  keep¬ 
ing  as  business  men.  We  are  respion- 
sible  for  it.  We  have  charge  of  it. 
We  understand  it  —  or  at  least  we 
understand  it  better  than  anybody  else 
does.  We  believe  in  it.  We  know  how 
to  work  it. 

We  know  now  the  full  power  of 
our  industrial  machine,  although  it 
took  the  extravagant  demands  of 
World  War  II  to  demonstrate  it.  We 
wish  the  rest  of  the  world  could  be 
brought  to  a  realization  of  its  utility 
as  a  tool  for  the  fulfillment  of  peace¬ 
time  hopes  just  as  it  was  a  weapon  for 
the  achievement  of  victory. 

By  a  strange  irony,  the  various  ver- 
uons  of  controlled  economy  which 
bestride  our  narrow  world  are  aimed 
at  the  achievement  of  the  same  results 


which  our  free  economy  has  already 
produced.  .Situated,  as  we  on  this 
(ontinent  are,  on  the  last  island  of 
free  enterprise  in  the  world,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  curious  sensation  of  unreality 
to  see  others  seeking  what  we  have 
already  got,  trying  means  other  than 
we  used  to  get  it,  and  telling  us  that 
the  system  that  gave  it  to  us  is  all 
wrong— and  besides,  we  haven’t  got  it. 
If  we  were  .\licc,  we  might  be  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  Red  Queen. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
only  a  free  economy  cati  be  a  healthy 
economy  and  only  a  healthy  economy 
can  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Control  as  a  war  measure  is  one 
thing  but  control  is  a  dull  tool  in  a 
peacetime  economy.  The  lesson  of 
our  experience  is  wdiat  the  world 
needs,  and  it  is  this:  Create,  produce, 
sell;  create  more,  produce  more,  sell 
more. 

Competition  Is  Creative 
We  have  lately  lieen  reproached 
for  our  "sense  of  sell.”  The  New  York 
Times  some  time  ago  carried  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  under  a  Moscow 
dateline.  In  part,  it  read: 

“Yuri  Zhukov,  writing  in  Pravda, 
described  New  York  as  a  city  where 
a  merchant  would  do  anything  to 
get  a  customer’s  dollar.  He  went 
on:  ‘To  sell.  By  all  means  to  sell. 
By  all  means  you’ve  got  to  force 
the  purchaser  to  put  his  money  on 
the  counter  or  he  leaves  it  with 
your  competitor.  For  the  sake  of 
this  a  firm  will  do  anything.’  ” 
What  Mr.  Zhukov  did  not  comment 
on  was  the  basic  reason  underlying  the 
.\merican  “sense  of  sell.”  The  “sense 
of  sell”  of  the  American  merchant  is 
the  direct  reflection  and  result  of  the 
“sense  of  demand”  of  the  American 
customer.  The  experience  of  genera¬ 
tions  has  proved  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  our  way  of  life  is  con¬ 


tinuously  improving  because  products 
are  improved  without  cessation.  With 
such  a  history  it  is  inevitable  that  our 
people  are  ever  eager,  ever  alert  for 
improvements  in  products,  for  better 
things. 

One  does  not  think  in  the  United 
•States  of  a  higher  standard  of  living 
as  a  revolutionary  aim.  Here,  it  has. 
no  |K)litical  implications,  but  is  rather 
a  normal  evolutionary  process.  .So,  as 
consumers,  we  ourselves  who  are  mer- 
(hants  are  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  those  things  which  will  improve 
our  own  living  conditions.  .\nd,  as 
merchants,  we  are  conscious  of  our 
obligation  to  supply  our  customers 
with  the  means  to  do  so.  If  we  do  so, 
they  trade  with  us.  If  we  don’t— well, 
that.  .Mr.  Zhukov,  is  what  takes  them 
to  our  competitors. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  about 
a  higher  standard  of  living  here.  It 
is  intensely  practical.  Visionary  ideol¬ 
ogies  are  a  theoretical  approach  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  the 
people.  They  represent  yearnings  and 
desires  for  better  things.  But  they 
are  vague  and  nebulous— not  concrete 
and  practical.  In  a  word,  they  are 
mostly  day-dreams. 

But  really  practical  ideas  become 
products  and  products  become  con¬ 
crete  wants  and  concrete  wants  be¬ 
come  sales  and  sales  become  prosperity 
for  everybody  when  they  represent  the 
production  and  distribution  of  worth¬ 
while  things  which  enhance  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

The  attainment  of  permanent  peace 
has  turned  out  to  be  as  elusive  as 
victory.  But  it  is  no  will-o’-the-wisp. 
It  can  be  reached  by  men  of  good  will 
and  determination.  Our  role  in  that 
program  is  very  definite.  It  is  twofold. 
We  must  help  to  propagate  our  eco¬ 
nomic  faith  abroad,  and  we  must 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Robert  L.  Combs 

National  Chariman  of  Controllers'  Congress  of  the 
NRDGA  and  Controller  of  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Inc. 


Lew  Hahn 

President  and  General  Manager  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Controllers  mm 


JUNE  llth-ulLI 


THEME:  "IMPROVEMENTS  IN  METHOI 


"There  has  never  been  as  important  a  Congress  to 
controllers  and  those  interested  in  store  operations  as  ^our 
this  27th  Convention.  Never  have  the  problems  of  jjy  j 
retailing  been  as  great.  With  this  in  mind,  the  27th 
Controllers'  Congress  is  presenting  outstanding  experts 
in  the  field  of  merchandising  and  retailing  to  address 
the  meeting. 


"This  is  the  first  Controllers'  Congress  Convention  ever 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  This  fact  points  the  way  to 
the  importance  today  of  the  West  in  the  merchandising 
and  retailing  world."  —  R.  L  Combs 


"I  might  tell  you  something  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  June  and  suggest  that  attendance  at 
this  important  convention  could  profitably  be  combined 
with  a  vacation  trip,  but  I  will  leave  that  for  the  Pacific 
Coc  J  folks.  Our  business  is  retailing.  It  is  a  great  and 
service-giving  trade  which  is  confronted  by  many  acute 
problems  and  I  believe  your  recognition  of  what  is 
going  to  be  involved  in  changing  conditions  should  be 
enough  to  induce  you  to  be  represented  at  such  a  meet¬ 
ing  as  the  Controllers  are  preparing,  even  if  it  means 
going  yourself  or  sending  one  of  your  important  execu¬ 
tives  half  way  around  the  world."  —  Lew  Hahn 
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riMvention-in  Los  Ingeles 

ImTMORE  HOTEL 

rH0|  effect  lower  distribution  COSTS'" 


»  to 
1$  0$ 
IS  of 

27th 


George  W.  Hall,  the  General  Program  Chairman,  an¬ 
nounces  a  program  of  vital  interest  to  retailers  presented 
by  outstanding  leaders  of  the  craft  at  this  27th  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress. 


perts 

dress 


George  W.  Hall 

General  Program  Chairman,  and  Controller,  The 
White  House,  San  Francisco 


ever 
ay  to 
Using 
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Group  presentations,  elinies,  prepared  papers,  early 
bird  meetings,  panel  <liscussions — 

Compensation  Plans  (Selling,  Non-Selling,  Buying) 
Productivity  of  the  Expense  Dollar 
)-Day  —  6-Day  Week 
Smaller  Stores  Clinic 


Harvard  Report 

Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  —  Trends 
Merchandise  Budgeting 
Work  Simplification  and  the  Controller 
Settling  Insurance  Losses 
Expense  Budgeting 


f  the 
ce  at 
bined 
'acific 
it  and 
acute 
lat  is 
lid  be 
meet- 
neans 
‘xecu- 


mmi  EVENTS 


tt  the  annual  banquet,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  12 

—Noted  Statesman  as  Guest  Speaker 

^  RADIO  AND  SCREEN  STARS 

^  SPECIAL  GUEST  OF  HONOR 
^  FASHION  SHOW 

—Presented  by  the  Los  Angeles  Fashion  Group 

^  PLANNED  TOUR  OF  SCENIC  LAKE  ARROWHEAD 


JUNE  11  THROUGH  JUNE  14 
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NEW  LAW  BETTERS 
TRADE-MARK  PROTECTION 

By  Mary  Belle  Williams, 

Exerutive  Assistant  NRDGA  Washington  Office 


setiirc  ouf  econonuc  faith  at  liome. 

[list  as  our  statesmen  are  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  fiest  defense  of 
democracy  at  home  is  the  extension  of 
it  abroad,  so  our  business  men  sliould 
see  to  it  that  our  doctrine  of  economic 
freedom  is  preaclied  and  otir  ways  of 
making  it  work  are  revealed  to  otlier 
nations  wlio  need  such  guidance.  Eric 
Johnston  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  wlien  he  went  to  Russia 
three  years  ago  for  the  express  purpose 
of  acquainting  the  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  there  with  the  economic  and 
social  significance  of  free  enterprise. 

rhis  was  merely  a  beginning.  The 
real  campaign  should  open  now.  In 
every  way  acceptable  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .State  our  business  world 
should  seek  to  present  itself  and  its 
ideas  in  whatever  foreign  fields  are 
open  to  it  or  can  be  opened  to  it. 
In  the  first  place,  if  they  don't  under¬ 
stand  our  economy,  they  cannot 
understand  us;  and  in  the  second,  the 
improvement  of  their  economy  is  the 
field  in  which  .American  business  can 
lie  of  the  most  service  to  them. 

Our  assistance  should  be  proffered 
not  only  in  the  world  of  ideas  but  in 
all  the  fields  that  our  engineering 
skills,  our  technological  know-how, 
our  distributive  knowledge  can  open 
up  or  develop.  Large  areas  of  the 
world  are  waiting  for  them  just  as 
obviously  as  we  were  once  waiting  for 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  and  Henry  Ford,  and  the 
whole  wonderful  universe  of  ‘inven¬ 
tion  that  has  created  what  are  com¬ 
mon  comforts  to  us  but  utopian  lux¬ 
uries  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  main  difference  between  us  as 
we  struggled  along  in  our  still  un- 
developied  economy  a  quarter  to  a 
half-century  ago  is  that  we  had  no 
conception  then  of  what  was  about  to 
happen  to  us.  We  didn’t  know  our 
standard  of  living  was  about  to  move, 
step  by  step,  up  several  flights  of 
stairs.  We  do  know  now  that  many 
of  these  other  jjeoples  are  living  back 
down  there  where  we  came  from— or 
below  it. 

If  there’s  anything  we  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  as  much  as  our  productive 
skills,  it’s  our  distributive  genius,  our 
salesmanship.  Well,  here  we  are  with 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  to  sell  and 
{Continued  on  Page  52) 


/^WNER.S  of  registered  tratle-marks 
will  obtain  additional  protection 
of  tlieir  registered  rights  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Irade-Mark 
.\ct  when  it  becomes  law  july  .5.  1947. 
This  act  also  consolidates  all  previous 
trade-mark  laws  under  a  single  statute 
and  institutes  several  changes  in  regis¬ 
tration  protedure. 

.\t  the  present  time  trade-marks  are 
registrable  under  the  .Act  of  Fefniiary 
20.  1905,  and  the  .Act  of  March  19, 
1920.  Under  the  new  .Act,  trade-marks 
wfiich  have  formerly  been  registered 
under  the  1905  -Act  will  be  registered 
on  the  Principal  Register  and  those 
uiuler  the  .Act  of  1920  will  be  reg- 
isteretl  on  the  .Supplemental  Register. 

The  better  protection  for  owners 
of  trade-marks  registered  under  the 
new  law  stems  from  the  stipulation 
that  the  trade-mark  becomes  incon¬ 
testable  after  five  years  registration 
and  continuous  use.  In  order  to 
({ualify  for  this  protection  the  owner 
must  file  an  affidavit  at  the  end  of  the 
five-year  period  to  the  effect  that  the 
mark  has  been  in  continuous  use  on 
the  goods  covered  in  the  original  reg¬ 
istration.  If  such  an  affidavit  is  not 
filed  the  mark  may  be  cancelled  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  During  the 
initial  five-year  period,  however,  the 
mark  may  be  challenged. 

The  protection  of  incontestability 
is  not  limited  to  the  owners  who  file 
under  the  new  law  but  may  be  secured 
by  registrants  under  the  1905  Act  as 
well.  These  owners  may  file  applica¬ 
tion  for  re-publication  on  the  Princi¬ 
pal  Register  through  an  affidavit 
covering  each  registered  trade-mark 
showing  the  goods  on  which  such 
trade-mark  has  been  used  continu¬ 
ously.  The  affidavits  may  be  filed  at 
any  time  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
registration,  but  the  trade-mark  does 
not  become  incontestable  until  five 
years  after  such  affidavit  is  filed. 

Certain  conditions  prevent  incon¬ 
testability.  and  cancellation  petitions 


ma\  l)e  filed  at  any  time  wlieu  a  murk 
has  been  (1)  obtained  fraudulently; 
(2)  abandoned;  (S)  used  by  assignee 
to  deceive  the  pulrlic;  (4)  used  to 
violate  anti-trust  laws. 

It  will  be  easier  to  obtain  registra¬ 
tion  of  geographic  names,  under  the 
new  law.  I’lie  same  is  true  of  people’s 
names,  except  those  whidi  arc  pri¬ 
marily  surnames.  Corjrorate  names 
will  lose  some  of  their  right  to  exclu¬ 
sive  use.  Heretofore  it  was  generally 
possible  for  a  conqrany  to  prevent 
anyone  from  using  its  name  as  a  trade¬ 
mark  on  any  other  merchandise.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  law  duplication  may  be 
granted  if  the  new  trade-mark  meets 
all  other  requirements  and  iloc-s  not 
threaten  to  cause  confusion  in  the 
trade.  “.Service”  marks  used  mainly  by 
laundries,  hotels,  repair  shops,  are 
also  made  eligible  for  registration. 

Each  registration  continues  to  re¬ 
main  in  force  for  20  years  under 
jrrovision  of  the  new  law  provided 
the  registrant  meets  the  requirements 
to  show  continued  use  of  his  trade¬ 
mark.  Registrations  are  renewable  for 
periods  of  20  years  from  the  end  of 
the  expiration  period. 

rhe  new  law  also  increases  certain 
registration  fees.  The  original  appli¬ 
cation  fee  and  the  renewal  fee  have 
each  been  raised  from  .SI 5  to  $25. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  NRDGA 
Washington  office  has  been  to  assist 
members  in  trade-mark  matters.  It 
is  equipped  to  make  searches  and,  if 
names  are  cleared  for  registration,  to 
file  applications  for  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  phases  of  trade-mark 
practice  are  highly  technical  and  in¬ 
terference  and  opposition  proceedings 
sometimes  develop.  In  these  cases  the 
services  of  a  trade-mark  attorne' 
shoultl  be  secured. 

The  Patent  Office  will  issue  new 
regulations  under  this  act  sometime 
in  the  near  future.  If  you  desire  a 
copy  of  these  regulations  write  to  the 
Washington  office  of  the  .Association. 
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AIR  FREIGHT  CLAIMS 


By  Leonard  Mongeon 

Manager,  Traffic  Division 


Many  merchants  and  manufacturers  fail  to  acquaint  themselves 
properly  with  the  provisions  of  air  freight  tariffs.  It  can  he 
a  costly  oversight.  Pay  this  advice  some  heed  and  you  may  avoid 
the  headaches  of  disputed  claims. 


first  air  freight  tariff  was  filed 

with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  1944  and  established  a  pattern  for 
other  airlines  to  follow.  It  has  been 
interesting  to  note  how  closely  the 
new'  tariffs  have  followed  the  tennin- 
olog)'  of  the  first.  The  rules  pertain¬ 
ing  to  liability  and  claims  rules  par¬ 
ticularly  demonstrated  how  minds 
w-ere  running  in  the  same  channel. 
There  has  been  a  uniformity  of 
thought  among  the  carriers  regarding 
their  claim  liability  and  it  is  eminently 
clear  that  impregnability  was  the 
watchword  when  they  drafted  their 
tariff  regulations.  If  one  finds  devia¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  these  rides  it  is 
only  that  each  succeeding  airline  has 
built  the  fence  around  the  carrier’s 
liability  just  a  little  higher. 

We  are  concerned  here  only  with 
scheduled  common  carrier  airlines. 
The  shippers  who  deal  with  other  air 
carriers  draw  individual  contracts  with 
the  transportation  agency  and  pre¬ 
sumably  are  in  a  position  to  bargain 
for  the  maximum  protection.  In  spite 
of  the  trite  fact  that  shippers  are 
charged  with  knowledge  of  tariff  pro¬ 
visions,  it  is  evident  that  many  ship¬ 
pers  have  not  the  time  to  examine 
these  tariffs  in  minute  detail  to  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  the  binding 
terms  under  which  their  shipments 
are  transported. 

The  tariff  terms  we  are  concerned 


with  here  are  those  which  constitute 
exemption  from  liabilitx.  A  common 
stipulation  reads  as  follows;  “The 
carriers  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
loss,  damage,  delay  or  other  result  not 
caused  by  their  negligence.”  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  face  of  this  provision 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  view’  of  common  carrier  lia¬ 
bility.  For  the  first  time  it  becomes 
necessary  for  a  claimant  to  add  a  new 
element  in  his  proof  of  the  carrier’s 
liability— he  is  compelled  to  adduce 
evidence  of  negligence.  In  suits  in¬ 
volving  railroads  and  motor  carriers 
the  plaintiff,  in  sulistance,  need  only 
produce  a  document  proving  clear 
acceptance  of  the  shipment  by  the 
carrier  and  then  allege  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  to  effect  delivery, 
or  if  delivery  was  made,  that  there 
w’as  partial  loss  or  damage  to  the 
goods  transported.  Aside  from  com¬ 
mon-law  exemptions  such  as  “Acts  of 
God”,  the  existence  of  negligence  has 
heretofore  been  entirely  immaterial 
in  the  law  of  common  carriers.  The 
shipper’s  claim  agent  can  find  himself 
in  a  most  disadvantageous  position 
under  this  new  approach  to  carrier 
liability. 

.A  related  provision  states:  “The  car¬ 
rier  .  .  not  liable  .  .  for  loss,  damage, 
delay  .  .  destruction,  theft  .  .  not 
caused  by  actual  negligence  of  itself, 
or  of  its  servants,  agents  or  employees 


actinfr  within  the  scope  of  their  au¬ 
thority.”  This  provision  has  been 
found  in  only  one  tariff,  yet  it  has 
such  fascinating  legal  possibilities  that 
it  is  worthy  of  note  even  if  no  other 
carriers  follow  suit.  Woe  unto  those 
who  will  be  under  duty  in  a  court 
action  to  decide  whether  an  instance 
of  reckless  handling  of  cargo  can  lie 
said  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
employee’s  authority.  Clarification, 
at  least,  is  retpiired  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  “acting  within  the  authority  of 
an  employee.” 

•Another  term  reads:  “Fhe  carrier 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  consequen¬ 
tial  or  sjKJcial  damages  arising  from 
transportation  pursuant  to  the  terms  1 
of  this  tariff,  whether  or  not  the  car¬ 
rier  had  knowledge  that  such  conse- 
(juential  or  special  damages  might  be 
incurred.”  In  a  few  words  the  airline 
has  deprived  the  shipjier  of  a  common- 
law  right  which  accrued  to  him  where 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the 
shipper  was  damaged  despite  timely 
notice  given  the  agency  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  It  is  odd  that  the  airlines  should 
be  the  carrier  to  introduce  this  inno¬ 
vation.  For  is  it  not  the  airline  that 
advertises  its  capacity  to  get  your  ship 
ment  to  destination  in  brief  periods 
of  time?  Certainly  it  is  the  airline 
which  is  handsomely  paid  for  render¬ 
ing  the  tyjje  of  service  expected  by  one 
who  might  later  prove  to  be  a  plain¬ 
tiff  demanding  special  damages.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  one  of  the 
major  airlines  has  recently  canceled 
such  a  provision. 

A  common  rule  exempts  the  carrier 
when  the  loss,  damage,  or  delay  has 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  at  noontime  ... 
when  a  lunch  hour  is  divided  into  5  minutes 
for  a  sandwich  and  55  minutes  for  shooting 
the  breeze  — — 


Hike,  the  delivery  boy,  always  has  a  tough 
time  pushing  through  the  crowds.  But  when 
a  NARCO*  TAG  is  displayed,  he  has  to  be  a 
combination  of  halfback  and  contortionist 
to  reach  his  goal. 

NARCO  on  a  garment  tells  'em  the  fabric 
has  been  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Testing 
Compeiny  for: 


Shrinkage,  Color  Fastness, 
Tensile  Strength,  Seam 
Slippage,  Construction, 
and  Yarn  Uniformity. 


*Raroo  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation,  261  Fifth  Avenue, New  York,  M.  T. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

(^Continued  from  page  15) 

Flammability  Legislation.  1  he  only  hope  ot  getting  lederal 
legislation  on  llainmable  fabrics  within  a  reasonable  time 
will  he  extreme  promptness  in  approving  the  Recommended 
Commercial  Standard  for  Flammability  of  I  extiles  which 
was  put  in  circulation  by  the  liureau  of  Standards  last 
month,  rite  NRDGA  has,  of  course,  approved  the  Standard 
and  recommends  that  members  do  the  same  wititout  tlelay. 

Cooperatives.  In  the  midst  of  increasing  pressure  on  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  away  the  tax  atlvantages  enjoyed  by  coopera¬ 
tives,  the  Consumer  Distribution  Corp.  last  month  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  open  three  coo|)erative  department  stores. 
The  first  will  be  at  Shirlington,  Va.,  where  a  Federal 
housing  project  exists,  the  second  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  w’here 
a  strong  credit  union  membership  olfers  favorable  ground, 
and  the  third  at  Irvington,  N.  J.  The  Consumer  Distribu¬ 
tion  Corp.  came  into  existence  by  means  of  an  endowment 
horn  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene. 

Lester  G.  Ott,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  cor- 
)x>ration,  brings  chain  management  experience  of  many 
vears  to  this  first  outright  venture  in  cooperative  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  stores  will  be  individual  corporations, 
owned  within  the  communities  in  which  they  operate,  but 
centrally  managed.  The  Virginia  store,  first  of  the  group, 
will  open  in  about  a  year. 

If  the  principle  that  cooperatives  should  be  taxed  on  the 
dividends  returned  to  members  is  established  by  legislation, 
the  same  principle  would  automatically  result  in  manufac¬ 
turers  being  taxed  on  their  trade  discounts  to  retailers.  The 
American  Marketing  Association  heard  this  theory  ad- 
^  anced  last  month  by  John  Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Credit  unions  are  cooperatives,  too.  Representative 
AVright  Patman,  congressman  from  Texas  and  a  member  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  warned  them 
recently  that  they  will  be  involved  in  the  effort  to  even  the 
tax  differences  between  cooperatives  and  private  profit  enter¬ 
prises.  Patman  supports  the  cooperative  movement,  which 
he  defined  as  “the  very  essence  of  free  enterprise.” 

William  Hager  Dies.  William  H.  Hager,  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Hager  &  Bro.  died  at  his  home  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  group  of  13  merchants  who 
founded  the  NRDGA  in  1911.  Mr.  Hager’s  career  in  re¬ 
tailing  began  in  1885  at  the  Hager  store,  founded  in  1821 
bv  his  grandfather.  He  became  its  managing  head  in  1895, 
and  president  of  the  store  in  1927.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  and  the  first  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re¬ 
tailers’  .\ssociation,  and  a  founder  and  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

The  Years  Between.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  group  of 
.American  and  Canadian  merchants  visited  the  British  Isles! 
The  trip  was  organized  by  the  NRDGA  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Those  who  went  never  forgot  that  visit 

3<) 


—it  was,  by  all  reports,  a  happy,  gracious,  frequenth  lunny 
and  always  exciting  adventure.  Not  all  of  the  party,  which 
mmd)ercd  62,  have  survived  the  years  between.  It  was 
William  H.  Hager  who  suggested,  last  winter,  a  “roll  tall” 
of  those  who  went  on  the  trip.  Out  of  that  idea  grew  a 
little  Ijook  of  reminiscences  and  reports,  called  “.\lter  25 
Years’’,  written  by  Lew  Hahn,  and  published  last  month. 
.Among  those  who  answered  the  roll  call:  Fred  E.  Eastman, 
Lemuel  Scarborough,  W’illiam  B.  Thalhiiuer,  S.  F.  Izard. 
Theodore  G.  Morgan,  .Arthur  S.  Paterson,  .Armand  J.  Dngal. 
Robert  J.  Elder,  R.  E.  Keniiington,  O.  E.  Keller,  .All)crt  F. 
.\Iarting,  Ralph  G.  Libby,  Hugh  M.  Smvthe.  John  Rick, 
.Mr.  Hager  and  Lew  Hahn. 


Stores.  The  Fair  Store,  Cdiicago,  lias  opened  its  ‘‘Homes 
on  Parade”  exhibit  displaying  a  series  of  20  model  lioines 
on  miniature  scale.  The  models  give  an  exact  picture  of 
exteriors  and  interiors,  complete  with  scale  furniture  and 
furnishings.  The  exhibit  is  on  tour  of  leading  department 
stores  throughout  the  country  under  the  guidance  of  its 
designer  Merril  Hutchinson,  making  its  first  stop  at  The 
Fair. 

.Neiman-Marcus  lured  the  cream  of  the  nation's  fashion 
designers  and  press  to  its  two-day  “Fashion  Rodeo”  for 
preview  of  its  collection  of  sports  clothes.  The  preliminary 
show  was  held  at  a  ranch  in  Bandera,  Texas  and  after  a 
weekend  of  rodeo  sports  the  guests  were  flown  to  Dallas 
for  the  fashion  display  at  the  store. 

[ordan.  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  is  about  to  embark  on  an 
SI  1  million  expansion  program  that  promises  Beantown  the 
largest  retail  store  in  the  world.  .A  14-story  building  covering 
21/2  acres  will  be  erected  over  a  5-7  year  period  combining 
the  operations  of  the  C.  F.  Hovey  Co.  and  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.  The  first  section  of  the  new  building  is  scheduled  for 
vompletion  within  18  months. 

F'om  thousand  customers  came  to  see  the  bridal  fashion 
show  which  ran  in  J.  L.  Hudson’s  fabric  department  for 
three  days  early  this  month.  The  theme  was  “To  Love  and 
to  Cherish”,  and  the  styles  were  from  .Advance  Pattern  Co., 
whose  stylist.  Doris  Miller,  was  the  show  commentatoi  . 


Levy  Bros.,  Tucson,  .Arizona,  have  completed  plans  for 
the  erection  of  their  new  million-dollar  three-storv  building. 

•Saks-F'ifth  .Avenue  will  build  a  six-story,  six-million  dollar 
store  as  jiart  of  Chicago’s  200-million  dollar  project  on  upper 
Michigan  .\venue. 

.\llied  .Stores  plan  a  new  3-million  dollar  store  in  firand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  for  the  Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Fire  entire  capital  stock  of  the  John  Taylor  Drv  (ioods 
C.O.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  accpiired  by  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  It  was  announced  that  the  Taylor  Co.  has  secured  long 
term  leases  on  adjoining  property  and  that  expansion  of 
present  store  facilities  is  contemplated. 

Joske’s,  San  .Antonio,  has  opened  its  new  farm  and  ranch 
store  which  features  the  cracker-barrel  touch  instead  of  the 
usual  departnrent  store  finery.  .All  kinds  of  farm  equipment 
and  airessories  are  stocked  and  nranufacturers’  denronstra- 
{Contimied  nti  page  38) 
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How  Will  Your  Volume  Be 
When  %EL1ING  Gets  Competitive? 

Beat  previous  figures  — 
feature  clothing  with 
superiorities  you  can  demonstrate i 

You’ll  sell  more  suits  to  more 
people  in  the  coming  years,  if 
you  cash  in  on  this  proved  fact: 
people  buy  more  goods  when 
they  get  a  plus  benefit.  Remem¬ 
ber  howotheri  ndustr  ies  attracted 
a  greater  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  when  selling  used  to  be 
competitive?  They  made  toasters 
that  pop,  refrigerators  that  light 
up,  cars  that  sparkle  with  chrome 
—all  plus  benefits. 

You  can  offer  plus  benefits  in 
the  clothing  field  when  you  fea¬ 
ture  GOODALL.  Only  Goodall 
gives  you  so  many  plus  benefits 
that  men  want ...  so  many  superi¬ 
orities  that  you  actually  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  as  shown  on  this  page. 
So  get  in  the  habit  now  of  push¬ 
ing  GOODALL  summer  clothing 
—clothing  made  from  fabrics 
blended-jor-perjormance — and 
you’ll  get  greater  results  when 
selling  gets  competitive. 


YOU  CAN  DEMONSTRATE 
IT’S  22%  COOLER 


Summer  Clothing  Headquarters 

GOODALL  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  1,  Ohio 


TAIIORED  BY  G  O  O  DAtl 


Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago. 

George  J.  Singer  is  now  vice  president  and  general  supo. 
intendent  at  Whitney’s,  San  Diego,  filling  the  post  of  Le«i| 
J.  Wilson  who  is  on  an  extended  leave  of  absence  l)ecaajj| 
of  ill  health.  De  Ford  Mills  is  in  Mr.  Singer’s  old  slot,  ^ 
merchandise  manager  and  vice  president.  | 

John  Himmel  has  returned  to  William  Hengerer,  BuSal 
from  James  McCreery,  New  York,  to  the  position  of  me^ 
chandise  manager  of  the  downstairs  store  replacing  Miltoi 
Lottman. 

Resignations:  Ira  J.  Coleman  from  Interstate  Departiwj 
Stores  as  general  merchandise  manager,  vice  president  and 
director.  Harold  McEwen  from  A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas, 
merchandise  manager,  Malcolm  Hecht  from  Hecht  RroiS 
Baltimore,  as  general  manager.  | 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

{Continued  from  page  36) 


tions  of  machinery  and  ranch  facilities  are  among  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  in  the  unique  setup.  A  saddle  shop,  garage 
service,  chuck-wagon  lunch  rootn  and  a  staff  of  trained 
mechanics  for  servicing  the  farm  equipment  are  others. 


People.  James  P.  Mitchell,  who  joins  Bloomingdale’s  on 
May  5  as  the  head  of  jx?rsonnel  and  labor  relations,  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  .Mitchell  had 
been,  since  1944,  director  of  personnel  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  for  R.  H.  Macy,  a  post  to  which  Frederick  G.  .\tkinson 
has  now  been  appointed.  John  K.  Collins  succeeds  Mr. 

.•\tkinson  as  personnel  director  of  the  New  York  store. 

Leslie  H.  Cummings  joined  .\lmy,  Bigelow  K:  Washburn, 

Salem,  Mass.,  as  general  merchandise  manager  after  resign¬ 
ing  his  position  at  the  A.  G.  Pollard  Co.  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Roy  M.  Rudolph  is  the  new  head  of  Bonwif  Teller,  New 
York  following  the  resignation  of  William  M.  Holmes.  The 
new  president  leaves  Lord  &  Taylor,  his  New  York  afhliation 
since  1937,  where  he  was  vice  president  anti  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  E.  J.  McDonald,  store  manager  of  Bon- 
wit  Teller  since  1944,  has  been  apjxtinted  by  .Mr.  Rudolph 
to  the  post  of  vice  president  and  operating  manager.  Mr.  produttion. 
Holmes  has  plans  only  for  extended  vacationing  and  travel  ** . 

after  heading  Bonwit’s  since  1940.  He  will  continue  to  serve  “  .  ” 

,  ...  Pittsburgh, 

ifte  store  in  an  advisory  capacity.  ” 

From  Oklal: 

Reagan  P.  Connally  plans  to  give  up  the  presidency  of  jmtiug  jjje  gj 

Interstate  Department  Stores  at  the  end  of  the  vear  in  favor  , 

‘  '  lor  all  coin-ct 

of  an  extended  rest,  .\fter  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  he  will 

^  new  process  w 

return  to  Interstate  in  an  advisory  role.  Russell  P.  Bygel  has 

been  named  to  succeed  to  the  presidency  of  the  company. 

J.  Lester  Fraser  and  Jack  K.  Pearlman  of  L.  Bamberger, 

Newark,  have  been  named  merchandise  assistants  to  George 
M.  Bersch,  executive  vice-president  and  merchandise  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  basement  store.  Both  were  formerly  de¬ 
partment  managers  in  the  upstairs  store. 

Lester  E.  Hanf  is  the  new  president  of  B.  H.  Levy  Bros., 

Savannah,  Ga.,  succeeding  Sidney  H.  Levy  who  has  resigned. 

Tom  Hornstein  has  been  made  executive  vice  president 
and  general  merchandise  manager  of  Namm’s,  Brooklyn. 

He  moves  up  after  nine  years  as  basement  store  manager. 

Lawrence  Blumenfeld  takes  over  Mr.  Hornstein’s  vacated 
post. 

Audrey  McLaughlin  Davis  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly-created  post  of  fashion  director  at  Jav  Thorpe,  New 
York. 

Virginia  Siske,  until  recently  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
Bonwit-Teller,  New  York,  is  the  new  director  of  advertising 
at  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  succeeding  Zula  Lee  McCauley. 

Raymond  Green  goes  to  the  new  Bonwit-Teller  Boston 
store  as  manager,  having  resigned  a  similar  post  at  .\rnold 
Constable’s,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  branch. 

Fred  Chisholm  has  resigned  his  post  of  superintendent  at 


Products.  Flame-proof  fabrics  made  of  60  per  cent  Fibergl 
and  40  jK.*r  cent  cotton  are  new  additions  to  the  texti 
market.  Fliey  are  fade-resistant,  non-stretchable;  can  1 


(hem  to  nylon.  One  bushel  of  cobs  will  yield  enough  hexa 
methylene  diamine  to  go  into  40  pairs  of  stockings. 

rite  Freez-Pak,  2i/2  cubic-foot  |x>rtable  electric  refriger» 
tor  gets  its  pilot  run  May  1  with  full  production  planned  fa 
June.  The  new  box  has  an  ll-pound  ice  capacity,  rcquira 
no  ilelrosting,  operates  on  .\.  C.  or  D.  C.  current  and  weighl 
a  mere  55  lbs.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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The  Freez-Pak,  portable,  light-weight  electric  refrigerator. 


..forgetfulness! 


WITH  ordinary  hilling  systems,  it’s  hard 
for  customers  to  remember  small,  hur- 


for  customers  to  remember  small,  hur¬ 
ried  purehases  .  .  .  like  these  last-minute 
contributions  to  a  "shower.” 

But  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  it’s 
easy.  Here’s  why  .  .  . 

Customers  get  the  original  sales  checks 
with  statements.  When  they  see  these  .  .  .  see 
the  items,  costs,  dates,  their  own  signatures 
.  .  .  they  seldom  forget  a  purchase  or  misun¬ 
derstand  a  charge. 

But  if  customeis  should  forget  ...  or  mis¬ 
understand  .  .  .  adjustment  clerks  have  for 


, their  inspection  a  microfilm  master  record  of 
every  transaction  in  every  account. 

To  make  it  easier  for  your  customers  to 
remember  purehases ...  to  understand  charges 
...  do  what  so  many  leading  retailers  have 
done:  adopt  the  Recordak  system,  for  month- 
end  or  cycle  hilling.  To  learn  more  altout 
Recordak  .  .  .  and  how  surprisingly  little  it 
costs  .  .  .  write  for  the  free  lKM>k — "50  Billion 
Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary  of  F.astnum  Kodak  (.tympany) 

550  Madison  \venue.  New  York  IT.  N.  Y. 
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GE  has  a  built-in  pressure  cooker  on  its  new  line  oi  elec¬ 
tric  ranges.  The  streamlined  pot  occupies  a  deep-well  berth 
on  the  new  stove,  has  a  six-quart  capacity  and  beckons  to  the 
housewife  with  a  bonus  claim  of  increased  cooking  speeds. 

Wall  paper  manufacturers  iiave  felt  the  push  toward  hand 
painted  scenic  murals  in  home  decoration  and  have  served 
up  several  papers  of  scenic  motif  for  the  competition.  I'hese 
break  away  from  the  familiar  staple  tyjje  with  its  repeat 
pattern.  One  of  the  paste-ups  gives  the  room  a  beautiful 
outdoor  view,  in  a  full  set  of  six  strips  covering  14  feet  of 
wall  space.  The  paper  is  completely  washable. 


“Mid-Ocean”,  one  of  the  new  scenic  wall  papers  emphasizing  the 
hand-painted  trend,  is  a  Bermuda  view  by  a  well-known  artist. 


Frozen  Foods.  Home  delivery  of  frozen  foods  by  department 
stores  can  well  become  a  higher  volume  producer  than  the 
over-the-counter  operation  acctording  to  William  Burston 
of  the  Frozen  Foods  Products,  Inc.  He  advises  stores  not 
to  miss  the  beat  in  exploiting  both  operations,  citing  the 
high  return  per  square  foot  space  of  the  over-the-counter 
sales  and  the  high  volume  return  (4.6  of  one  store’s  total 
volume)  on  the  home  delivery  operation. 

The  American  Standards  Association  has  set  the  wheels 
turning  for  the  formation  of  a  national  committee  of  the 
frozen  foods  industry  to  cooperate  in  an  international 
project  for  packaging  standardization.  Nine  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  are  meeting  in  New  York  this  month  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions.  The  international  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  scheduled  to  get  under  way  at  Geneva  in  June. 

Cashing  in  on  Credit  Sales.  Methods  by  which  the  credit 
department  can  be  made  a  more  productive  part  of  retail 
store  operation  will  be  discussed  at  the  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Credit  Management  Division,  NRDGA,  May 
21  to  23  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
program,  Gordon  Dakins,  manager  of  the  Division,  reports, 
will  be  divided  into  seven  sessions  based  on  the  convention 
theme,  “Cashing  in  on  Credit  .Sales.”  In  addition,  there 


will  be  two  "early  bird”  meetings  at  which  the  (  ledit  intn 
will  discuss  informally  problems  not  treated  on  the  ion- 
vention  floor. 

More  efficient  credit  department  ojieration,  Dakins  points 
out,  means  not  only  systems,  but  the  proper  handling  of 
personnel.  .A  study  of  credit  department  production  show- 
ing  such  data  as  the  number  of  transactions  per  employee 
and  the  number  of  statements  mailed  per  employee  will  be 
jiresented  at  the  convention.  I'here  also,  will  be  a  report, 
based  on  a  survey,  of  the  most  witlely  used  etpiipinent. 

The  building  of  charge  account  business  will  Ire  div 
cussed  at  a  credit  sales  promotion  session  presided  over 
bv  (darence  E.  Wolfinger,  credit  manager  of  Lit  Brothers, 
IMiiladelphia.  C^ase  liistories  of  successful  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion  cam})aigns  will  be  presented  at  the  meeting.  In 
addition,  a  kit  of  effective  mailing  pieces  used  in  buildinf; 
charge  accounts  will  Ire  distributed. 

.\n  entire  session  will  also  Ire  deserted  ter  ccrllection  proi)- 
lems  and  technicpies  since,  Dakins  explains,  keeping  at- 
ccriints  receisable  liquid  promises  to  be  erne  erf  the  out 
standing  credit  prtrblems  this  year.  Other  sessions  svill  be 
deverted  ter  cvcle  billing  and  installment  selling  with  par 
titular  emphasis  being  placed  on  metherds  used  in  selling 
soft  goexis. 

The  (aedit  .Management  Divisiern  released  the  results  of 
its  survey  ern  irreerrtive  plans  for  billets.  Of  the  104  mein 
her  stores  which  arrswered,  crtrly  21  use  a  cpicrta  bonus  svsteni. 

Disabled  Veterans.  NRDfiA’s  Veter  arts  .Advisory  Bureau 
urged  stores  ter  examine  the  possibilities  erf  enrploying  more 
disabled  veterans.  .A  bcroklet  was  sent  ter  mettrber  stores 
surtrmarizing  the  few  arrtl  fairly  simple  reejuirernents  to  be 
met  in  establishing  on-the-job  trainittg  ferr  these  irren.  The 
Veterans  .Administratiertr  or  the  Disabled  .Airrerican  \'et 
erans  can  put  stores  iir  touch  with  eligible  veterarrs. 


May  “Weeks”.  Ninth  .Annual  Naticrtral  Posture  Week  is  I 
scheduled  for  May  5-10.  Inaugurated  by  S.  H.  Camp  k  | 
Co.  in  1939,  this  promotion  has  the  support  of  physicians  | 
and  educators,  is  advertised  itr  medical  and  professional  I 
journals,  and  is  backed  by  Camp’s  nation-wide  poster  and  I 
booklet  campaign  to  corrsurners.  It  ties  in  corset  depart  I 
inent  merchandise  and  service  with  public  health  educa  I 
tion.  .  .  .  May  19-24  will  be  National  Cottorr  Week.  The  | 
slogan  is  “Pick  Cotton.”  Stores  will  be  supplied  with  j 
posters  and  literature  from  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute.  J 
The  Institute  says  the  end  of  cotton  product  shortages  is  | 
in  sight,  provided  present  record-breaking  production  con-  ' 
tinues. 

Italian  Trade  Help.  Lire  revival  of  Italian  hand-aafted 
exports  to  this  country  is  the  purpose  of  the  House  of  Italian  ' 
Handicrafts,  which  had  a  formal  o}x;ning  in  New  A'ork  on  j 
.April  10.  The  opening  exhibition  indicated  keen  .American  | 
trade  interest  in  the  colorful  and  individual  work  of  the  I 
Italian  craftsmen,  and  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  genuine  | 
renaissance  of  Italian  design  in  a  vigorous,  contemporars 
interpretation.  The  exhibits  included  ceramics,  table  linens  j 
glassware,  lingerie,  blouses,  children’s  clothes,  handker  chiefs, 
luggage  arrd  handbags,  and  some  urrusual  small  fur  niture  | 
(Continued  from  page  46)  • 
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i'oT  many  years,  Dennison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking  room 
procedure  without  expensive  change-overs.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  Basic  Policy — 
"Modernization  With  Minimum  Investment." 

Outstanding  examples  of  this  policy  are  the 
Dennison  Price  Remarkers.  One  model  cuts  the 
old  price  from  the  ticket  while  imprinting  a  new 
one.  The  second  model  strikes  a  line  through  the 
old  price  while  printing  the  new  one,  and  is  used 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  two  prices. 
Both  of  these  instruments  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  eliminating  errors  and  oversights 
due  to  illegible,  long-hand  repricing.  They  are 
usually  used  right  on  the  selling  floor. 

Dennison  Price  Remarkers — like  aU  other  Den¬ 
nison  equipment — conform  to  specifications  laid 
down  by  marking  room  operators  themselves. 
They  are  designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  modem  merchandising. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS 
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How  Productive  Can  You  Get 

Can  you  make  a  retail  store  exactly  as  efficient  as  a  factory?  And 
if  you  can’t,  does  that  prove  that  distribution  costs  are  too  high? 


COMPARATIVE  PRODUCTIVITY 

IN  DISTRIBUTION — 10  million  men  in  1939  produced  services  worth 
$44,238,000,000.  Based  on  a  40-hour  week,  50-week  year,  productiv¬ 
ity  per  man-hour  was  $2.17.  The  figures  include  all  people  engaged 
in  retailing,  wholesaling,  transportation,  warehousing,  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  agencies,  advertising,  and  some  miscellaneous  services. 

IN  PRODUCTION — 8,850,000  men  manufactured  products  worth 
$56,843,000,000.  Based  on  a  40-hour  week,  45-week  year,  pro¬ 
ductivity  per  man-hour  was  $3.57. 

IN  DISTRIBUTION — It  took  46  man-hours  to  produce  $100  worth 
of  services. 

IN  PRODUCTION — It  took  29  hours  to  reach  the  $100  figure. 
These  figures  show  that  a  man  engaged  in  distribution  is  only  2/3 
as  productive  as  a  man  engaged  in  straight  production.  It  means 
that  one-half  of  our  entire  industrial  economy  has  only  2/3  the 
power  of  the  other  half. 


These  are  some  of  the  figures  offered  by  Mr.  Turck  to  support  his  contention  that  mor| 
efficient  distribution  is  necessary  if  any  material  reduction  in  consumer  prices  is  / 
be  achieved. 


¥F  BUSINESS  is  to  achieve  a  satis- 

factory  reduction  in  the  consumer 
price  level  before  the  whole  economy 
crashes  on  the  rock  of  a  national  buy¬ 
ers’  strike  the  productivity  of  our  dis¬ 
tribution  system  must  be  stepped  up 
until  is  compares  favorably  w’ith  in¬ 
dustrial  productivity.  That  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Fenton  B.  Turck,  president 
of  Turck,  Hill  &  Co.,  New  York,  made 
in  a  speech  before  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  national  marketing  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Turck  theory  states  that  an 
average  consumer  price  reduction  of 
22  per  cent  is  possible  with  increased 
productivity  in  distribution.  This, 
Mr.  Turck  says,  can  be  accomplished 
solely  by  improving  methods;  and 
does  not  involve  any  cuts  in  wages 
or  profits.  The  first  step  in  improving 
the  efficiency  of  distribution  would  be 
to  apply  the  man-hour  yardstick  to 
what  distribution  accomplishes. 

According  to  Mr.  Turck,  distribu¬ 
tion  is  now  running  a  poor  second  to 
production  insofar  as  their  relative 
productivity  is  concerned. 

Distribution’s  failure  to  increase  its 
productivity  is  laid  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  never  employed  a  yardstick  to 
measure  improvement.  The  man-hour 
method  is  advanced  as  an  accurate  and 
reliable  engineering  measurement. 

The  figures  Mr.  Turck  produces  to 
prove  his  contention  of  distribution’s 
comparative  inefficiency  stem  from 
1939,  selected  as  the  last  normal  peace¬ 
time  year.  They  show  that  distribu¬ 
tion’s  productivity  per  man-hour  was 
a  mere  $2.17  compared  with  industry’s 
$3.57  fpr  the  same  period.  Thus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  method  of  measuring 
efficiency,  a  man  working  in  distribu¬ 
tion  is  only  two-thirds  as  productive 
as  one  employed  in  industry.  This  in¬ 
equality,  says  Mr.  Turck,  has  got  to  go. 

“Production”,  he  says,  “is  at  present 
so  efficient  that  it  generally  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  contribute  much 
more  to  lowered  prices  and  conse¬ 
quent  increase  of  consumer  demand.” 


riiis  observation  places  the  job  of 
price  reduction  squarely  up  to  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  recommendation  is  for 
management  to  turn  to  industrial  en¬ 
gineering  surveys  to  guide  it  in  the 
task  of  increasing  distribution  produc¬ 
tivity.  The  survey  procedure  Mr. 
Turck  divides  into  three  broad  cate¬ 
gories: 

(1)  Physical  handling. 

(2)  Unessential  distribution  func¬ 
tions  (This  does  not  presume  to  elimi¬ 
nate  essential  distribution  functions 
such  as  wholesaling,  retailing  or  ad¬ 
vertising  operations  which  the  general 
public  sometimes  represent  as  un¬ 
necessary.) 

(3)  Knowledge  and  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution  functions  and  costs. 

Such  an  engineering  survey  should 
answer  two  important  questions.  It 
should  reveal  to  management  the  best 
methods  for  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  man-hours  used  to  per¬ 


form  each  function.  .\nd,  second,  i 
should  indicate  whether  more  inaii 
hours  alloted  to  particular  function 
will  increase  over-all  productivity. 

Mr.  Turck  is  convinced  that  iIr 
man-hour  measurement  method  wii. 
work  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  lii' 
tribution;  and  he  is  convinced  iha: 
prices  cannot  be  significantly  lowered 
except  by  increasing  the  efficiency  ol 
distribution. 

.\s  far  as  retailing  is  ctjucerned  (and 
retailing  accounts  for  the  largest  poi 
tion  of  Mr.  I’urck’s  figures  on  tlis 
tributive  workers) ,  it  has  long  been 
admitted  by  stores  that  they  have  a 
lot  to  learn  from  industry  in  connet 
tion  with  the  more  mechanical  types 
of  non-selling  work.  What  is  debat 
able  is  Mr.  Turck’s  assumption  that 
the  process  of  getting  the  goods  Irom 
the  assembly  line  into  consumer  use 
can  be  as  fully  controlled  as  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  production. 
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REMrNGTON  RAND  INC 
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.descriptive  CYCLE  BILLING 


IMS  ANDSe*  CUATIS 
2640  STREET 

CITY 


simplifies  billing  procedure » 
minimizes  billing  adjustments 


A  Film-a-record  in  operation  in  your  Accounts  Receiv¬ 
able  Department  transfers  all  eiistomer  reeords,  such  as 
cash  receipts,  credits,  and  sales  tickets,  to  compact  rolls 
of  16  inin.  microfilm.  Keep  these  photographically  ac¬ 
curate  copies  as  your  [wrmanent  record,  and  mail  the 
originals  to  the  customer.  This  procedure  minimizes  any 
(juestion  the  customer  might  have  concerning  his  state¬ 
ment  —  and  eliminates  written  description. 

If  you  file  an  additional  micro-copy  of  these  records 


in  your  Auditing  Department,  you  will  create  double 
jirotection  of  the  information  contained  on  them. 

Microfilming  with  Film-a-record  reduces  the  required 
filing  space  of  sales  records  by  99%.  The  Film-a-record 
Reader  enables  you  to  make  immediate  reference  to 
those  records— full  size  or  larger— ca.sy  to  find  and  read. 

The  neiv  Remington  Rand  Portable  Film  Processing 
Unit  tcill  process  completely  thousands  of  records  in 
about  an  hour  .  . .  right  on  your  premises. 


FILM-A-RECORD  Room  1644 
315  Fourth  Ave  •  New  York  10 


“If  you  are  not  micro¬ 
filming,  investigate 
Film-a-record.  If  you 
are  microfilming,  com¬ 
pare  it.  To  get  the 
whole  story,  send  in 
this  coupon  today  and 
receive  our  new  b<K)k- 
let,  160  to  1.  It’s  free!” 


the  1947  Sew  and  Save  Week  contest.  I'hey  are:  (iebhi- 
Gushard  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  and  the  New  Boston  Store 
Cihicago,  in  the  large  store  group;  .\bbott’s-Texas,  El  Paso 
Fexas,  and  Herzberg’s  Department  Store,  Enid,  Okla.,  ir, 
the  small  store  group;  F.  W.  Woolworth,  441  Filth  Avenue 
New  York,  and  F.  W.  Woolworth,  Cleburne,  Texas,  in  the 
(bain  store  group.  I'he  1947  promotion,  February  22  ■ 
•March  1,  was  the  ninth  annual  Sew'  and  Save  Week. 


The  Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


|>ieces  by  Guglielmo  Pecorini  ol  E'lorence. 

The  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts  is  the  culmination  ol 
tlie  program  of  trade  encouragement  undertaken  by  Handi- 
(raft  Development,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  headed 
bv  Dr.  Max  Ascoli.  It  will  serve  as  an  information  clearing 


Canadian  (kjntrols  Go.  In  Clanada,  war  controls  wci 
coming  to  an  end  just  as  U.  S.  retailers  were  meeting  tl 
full  pressure  of  customer  price  resistance.  Henry  Morga 
&  Co.  took  large  newspa{x?r  space  to  guarantee  that  prio 
on  apparel  and  a  list  of  homefurnishings  items  would  r 
main  at  control  levels  throughout  the  spring  season. 


TitE  Story  of  Unit  Control  by  Arthur  \V.  Einstein 
.Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA;  $1. 

Fhe  Story  of  Unit  Control  acknowledges  in  its  iuitiai 
})ages  the  fact  that  different  buyers  require  difierent  kinds  c: 

assembled  in  different  ways  before  they  can  iisc 


statistics, 

sales  information  effectively.  With  this  conclusion  as  a  re 
erence  guide  Mr.  Einstein  has  presented  a  word diagrai. 
picture  to  assist  the  decision  as  to  the  kinds  of  records  tha: 
are  iiecessary  to  produce  reorder  data. 

riiis  liook  makes  no  pretense  at  designing  or  analyzin; 
a  single  ideal  system  for  it  admits  that  there  is  no  sue: 
animal.  Instead  it  explains  and  illustrates  some  of  the  nee 
essary  ingredients  that  any  successful  system  should  contain 


Furniture  from  the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts  of  blond  chest, 
nut  wood.  Cotton  ro|)e  is  woven  through  chair  backs  and  table 
$up|K>rts.  These  pieces  by  Guglielme  Pecorini  of  Florence. 


center  for  importers  and  retailers;  offer  continuous  and  fre¬ 
quently  clianging  displays  of  merchandise;  send  back  sug¬ 
gestions  and  information  to  the  Italian  artisans  to  enable 
them  to  produce  correctly  for  the  American  market;  and 
foster  special  order  business.  A  counterpart  organization  is 
maintained  in  Florence,  to  serve  the  Italian  producers. 


to  answer  the  demands  of  different  buyers,  .\ccording  i 
Mr.  Einstein  any  buyer  should  be  able  to  design  his  ow 
system.  The  Story  of  Unit  Control  is  an  excellei 
guidebook  to  designing  that  system  which  will  best  ser 
the  demands  of  your  department. 


Retail  Sales  Trends  1935-1944,  by  Dun  &  liradstreei 
Six  volumes;  $50. 

Retail  Sales  Trends  1935-1944  is  the  Dun  &  Bradstreei 
survey  prepared  for  NRDGA  covering  more  than  12,00(' 
1,500  communities  and  providing  sales  indexes  fa 
the  ten  year  period. 

Fhe  survev 


Clothing  Needs.  A  gi'oup  of  34  home  economics  specialists 
and  teachers,  working  under  the  auspices  of  the  .American 
Home  Economics  Association,  plan  to  undertake  clothing 
study  programs  in  their  individual  institutions  which  will 
“provide  consumers  with  t)etter  information  on  the  pur-  stores  in 
t  hase  and  use  of  clothing  and  make  available  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  better  guides  in  consumers’  clothing 
needs  and  buying  practices.”  They  will  seek  retail  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  work,  which  will  include  research  into  consumer  v 
clothing  exjjenditures  and  costs  of  manufacturing  and  sell¬ 
ing.  Dr.  Laura  Drummond,  professor  of  home  economics  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  chairman  of  the 
group.  Institutions  represented  are:  University  of  Tennes-  census 
see.  University  of  Illinois,  Cornell  University,  Drexel  Uni-  sive 
versity  of  Technology',  University  of  Washington,  Iowa  State 
College,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Purdue  University, 

Brooklyn  College,  Kansas  State  College,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  .Alabama,  and 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 


lists  the  participating  stores;  the  aggregatej 
sales  volume  by  community  for  the  ten- 
olume  by  type  of  store  for  each  comm 
the  unw'eighted  sales  indexes  by  type  of  store, 
bined  national  figures  to  indicate  retail  trends. 

This  study  takes  up  the  slack  created  by  the  absence  ol 
figures  after  1939  by  furnishing  the  only  comprehen- 
retail  statistics  available  for  the  previously  unrci)ortet 
period.  It  provides  the  means  for  evaluating  the  sales  poter 
tial  of  individual  communities,  while  allowing  accuratt 
comparisons  to  tie  made  between  a  store’s  individual  perfw 
mance  and  that  of  the  community,  or  the  region  or  the 
whole  of  the  U.  S. 

The  complete  survey  consisting  of  six  volumes  is  aval: 
Sew  and  Save  Week  Winners.  The  National  Needlecraft  able  from  the  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDG.A. 

Bureau  announced  the  names  of  window  display  w’inners  in  — B.  C. 
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famous  »a*»  CO.  I 

OOU)*M  .  I 

H.  c  PtANoe  co."SW»»^;, 

AUBT  STBOBl  CO.-^-^**-  ' 

swm  *  ■ 

.  .  and  many  others 


C.  STRiniNO  CO.-Port 
c.  MlANOt  CO.-C«* 
ah  a  SHANO  INC-i- 
OStON  STOAE-^f--*' 
.  A.  CHAPMAN  CO.-M- 
ICHOSTBCS-Miho'"***''' 
JOHN  W.  THOMAS  ^ 
CAIN  SIOAN  CO.-N-lr 
KttSOe  OP  NEWARK-* 

HAMILTON  A  CO.-N« 
BRENTANO-S  inc-n« 
FRANKUN  SIMON  CO.- 
STERN  BROS.-W«'To. 

J  1.  branoeis  a  soh 


HESS  EAos  -""rr 

H  C.  FRANCE  CO.-Ah 
t.  M.  HIGH  CO.-A»*«*« 
O-NBll  A  CO.-**“«* 
CONRAD  A  CO.-A^ 
C.  F.  HOVEY  CO.-Aoi* 
JORDAN,  MARSH  CO.- 
FAIR 

CHAS.  A.  STEVWS  C( 

i  hiobk  CO.-CI.»Wo«. 

I  w.  A.  GREW  co.-^ 

YOONKW  BROS.— O* 
poruiAR  DRY  GOW 


adstietJ 
i  I2.(H>'| 
exes  fori 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Baling  Machines  now  being  delivered.  Let  us 
show  you  bow  this  new  Sundstrand  Machine 
can  save  money  and  eliminate  the  peak  loads 
at  your  store.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full 
information.  Fill  it  in  and  mail  today. 


e|)orteo 
s  |X)teii 
icciiratf 
1  perfoi 
or  th' 


UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

.Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies. 

One  Park  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

I  nderwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Underwood. ..  Speeds  the  World*s  Business 

CopjriirhC  1M6  Underwood  Cnrpomkien 

stores 
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Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  the  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  booklet 
which  gives  full  details  about  the  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Posting  and  Control  System.  Also  please  send  literature  which 
fully  describes  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machine. 

Mame  and  Title _ 

Store _ _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  (Continued  from  /><ige2il 


on  all  consumer  leaders  as  "Reds.” 

The  Council  has  popularized  the 
idea  of  “cooperation.”  The  consumer 
organizations  now  look  on  w'orking 
with  retailers  as  an  important  part  of 
tlicir  over-all  program. 

.\n  all-day  conference  of  retailers 
and  State  clothing  specialists  of  the 
Inited  States  Extension  Service, 
which  the  Council  sponsored  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th  in  New  York  City,  provides 
a  go(Hl  example  of  consumer-retailer 
«(M)peration  at  work.  Five  firms,  .Mlied 
Stores  (;orfx)ration.  ^V.  T.  Grant  Com¬ 
pany,  Melville  Shoe  Corporation,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  and  .Sears,  Roebuck 
anti  Ca)mpany,  participated  in  the  con- 
leience.  Clothing  sjjecialists  from  -10 
slates  atteiuled— a  tremendously  im- 
poriant  audience  since,  through  their 
supervision  of  the  county  tlemonstra- 
tion  agents,  the  clothing  .specialists 
reath  around  three  million  families. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
how  retailers  anti  the  clothing  special¬ 
ists,  who  operate  from  the  State  agri- 
( ultural  colleges,  can  cooperate  in 
helping  farm  families  meet  their  cloth¬ 
ing  problems.  (.Actually  the  program 
was  as  well-suitetl  to  urban  as  to  rural 
families  since,  as  Fred  Hooson  empha- 
si/etl,  the  clothing  needs  of  rural 
|)eople  differ  little  from  those  of  their 
t  itv  cousins.) 

Fhe  outstanding  feature  of  the  all- 
tla\  session  was  a  denumstratitm  t)f 
t  lt>thing  for  all  members  of  the  family 
which  w’ill  be  available  in  stores 
tiu'oughout  the  nation  this  spring.  In 
several  ways  the  demonstration  dif¬ 
fered  markedly  from  customary  show¬ 
ings  of  merchandise.  First  the  presen¬ 
tation  was  strictly  noti-cotttmercial. 
rite  merchandise  experts  making  it 


Clothing  specialists  saiv  merchandise 
demonstrations  of  the  points  that  should 
he  checked  to  justify  price  differences  by 
(juality.  The  blouse  above  sells  for  $3.98; 
the  one  below  for  $4.98.  The  extra  dollar 
buys  French  seams,  more  stitching,  better 
shoulder  pads,  fuller  sleeves,  better  but¬ 
tons.  This  u'os  one  of  the 'demonstrations 
at  the  yCRC.  meeting,  Allied  Stores,  IV. 
T.  Grant,  J.  C.  Penney,  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Melville  Shoe  Corp.  cooperating. 


acted,  tiot  so  much  as  represemati\> 
of  their  owtt  firms,  as  representativr 
of  the  retail  industry.  Second,  th 
price  lities  exhibited  were  those  suiteit 
to  low  atid  moderate  incotne  familit. 
riiird,  each  piece  of  merchandiM 
from  wotneti’s  bloitses,  to  men’s  suit' 
t<i  itifatits’  dresses— was  shown  in  twu 
or  three  price  lines  and  the  retail 
represetitati\es  pointed  out  specifiralK 
what  the  (onsumer  gets  wheti  she  pa\ 
SI. 00  tnore  for  a  dress  or  SI 0.00  inoit 
for  a  suit,  for  exatnple,  longer  hem' 
or  wider  skirt  sweep,  or  better  fahrii 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  (,i 
clothing,  top  retail  men  sptake  on  tk 
merchandise  situation  as  seen  from 
the  store’s  jM)int  of  view.  The  exien 
sion  specialists  reported  on  what  the' 
knew  from  first-hand  experience  to  1 
some  of  the  major  problems  in  clot! 
ing  the  family.  .A  fashion  show  den 
onstrating  "Style  Trends  of  1917”  (oi 
eluded  the  tonference. 

Several  groups  have  already  a)> 
]noached  us  asking  if  it  woultl  Ire  pr 
sible  lor  the  (iouncil  to  sponsor 
similar  event  for  them— |)rol)ably  tl 
most  (onvincing  testimony  possible  : 
te)  the  success  of  the  conference.  Or 
group  was  an  agency  with  2,000  sta 
members,  the  second  an  influentk 
group  of  teachers,  the  third,  a  Stai 
retailers  association. 

In  this  type  of  conference  the  (iom 
cil  sees  a  pattern  for  proniotin: 
effective,  practical  consumer-ictailf 
cooperation  at  either  the  State  or  hx, 
level.  \Vith  the  backing  of  ik 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assexi 
tion,  we  hope  to  extend  such  i' 
operation  on  a  wide  scale  and  lK‘lie\ 
that  both  consumers  and  retailers  .n 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Teacher-Retailer  Program  Will  Be  Launched  in  New  York 


New  York  retailers  and  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Associ¬ 
ation  of  New  York  will  join  with  the  National  Consumer 
Retailer  Council  in  a  discussion  meeting  with  the  city’s 
home  economics  teachers  on  May  14  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore.  This  is  a  public  relations  move  on  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  basis  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  set  a  pattern 
for  continued  cooperation  between  the  retailer  and 
teacher  groups. 

The  May  14  meeting  will  include  approximately  145 
teachers  from  the  city’s  senior  high  schools  who  specialize 
in  teaching  clothing  courses,  about  15  from  local  colleges. 


and  a  group  of  representatives  from  the  city’s  Board  of 
Education.  The  program,  lasting  from  mid-afternoon 
through  a  dinner  session,  will  concentrate  on  clothes  for 
the  high  school  girl,  pointing  out  the  quality  differences 
in  the  major  price  lines.  The  teachers  will  discuss  their 
need  for  visual  teaching  aids  which  they  can  use  in  this 
work,  and  both  groups  will  explore  the  possibilities  of 
organized  cooperation  to  help  produce  lietter-inforitied 
customers. 

The  Council  estimates  that  the  teachers  who  will  be 
represented  at  the  meeting  teach  about  30,000  students. 
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YOU  NEVER  SAY  “NO”... 


WHEN  THEY 


SAY  “PEPPERELL 


There  is  a  Pepperell  Sheet  for  every  ixjpular  retail  price  line.  Make 
Pepjjerclls  the  keystone  of  your  Domestics  Department.  Thus  you  feature 
all  standard  grades  under  the  one  brand  name  .  .  .  nationally  advertised 
and  promoted  to  an  audience  of  22,550,000! 


UTILITY  MUSLIN? 

YES! 

Fa.st  sellers  with  your  most 
thrift-minded  eiistomers. 


CARDED  PERCALE? 

YES!  I 

For  your  greater  share  of  this 
pojmlar  market . 


LUXURY  MUSLIN? 

YES! 

Preferred  hy  those  who  want 
the  finest  muslins. 


COMBED  PERCALE?  ^ 

YES! 

No  finer  eomlied  yarn  ftercale 
sheet  is  made  in  .\merica. 


Pepperell’s  Complete  Line  Simplifies 
SHEET  BUYING  .  .  .  STOCKING  .  .  .  SELLING! 


PEPPERE 


l*  K,  K  R  E  S  S 


LADY  PEPPERELL 


n  r  C  II  E  S  S 


ABBOTSFORD 


Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  160  State  St..  Boston  2.  Massacliusetir 


STOR  E.S 
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The  Best  Thing  in  the  World  to  Sell 


the  whole  world  to  sell  it  to. 

The  Russian  people,  for  example, 
want  everything  that  we  want.  If  I 
were  a  young  man,  I  would  study  the 
Russian  language  and  learn  every¬ 
thing  I  could  about  Russian  history 
and  culture.  There  is  the  greatest  un¬ 
developed  market  in  the  world.  And 
the  development  of  it  means  not  only 
prosperity  for  the  Russians  and  for 
ourselves  but  the  very  vista  of  unend¬ 
ing  peace  that  we  all  are  seeking.  In 
service  to  them  lies  security  for  our¬ 
selves. 


•As  to  the  security  of  our  economic 
faith  at  home.  Governor  James  L. 
McConaughy  of  Connecticut,  sf)eak- 
ing  before  the  governing  board  of  the 
New  England  Council,  lately  pointed 
out  the  strategic  need  for  solidarity 
on  the  domestic  front.  Governor 
McConaughy  said: 

“Hop>es  of  the  enemies  of  our  system 
are  fixed  upon  the  inevitability  of  an 
industrial  breakdown  in  the  United 
States.  If  that  breakdown  comes,  the 
strength  of  the  forces  arrayed  against 
our  system  will  be  vastly  increased. 


Projects  in  the  Inter-Trade  Program  of  NRDGA 

THE  PRICE  STUDY,  which  we  are  publishing  under  the  title  “The 
Right  Price”. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  purpose  of  this  research  effort  is  to  reveal 
the  price  points  in  the  soft  goods  categories  studied  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  “the  purchasing  agents  of  the  consumer,”  will 
bring  about  full  production  and  distribution. 

READY  TO  WEAR  DELIVERY  AND  BUY-DATE  STUDY 

Inter-trade  conferences  initiated  by  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association  and  still 
in  progress  give  promise  of  an  earlv  solution  of  the  bothersome 
war-time  problem  of  extended  deliveries. 

STANDARD  ORDER  FORM  STUDY 

The  two-vear  program  on  this  subject  is  now  within  a  few  weeks 
of  final  consideration  bv  the  NRDGA  and  the  manufacturing 
trade  organizations  concerned. 

WOOL  LABELING  PROGRAM 

NRDGA  says  a  conference  agreement  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  in  sight. 

FLAMMABILITY  LEGISLATION 

Thanks  to  both  intra-and  inter-trade  work  of  our  committees 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  the  trades  can  now  con¬ 
template  the  order  which  will  prevail  as  the  result  of  a  prob¬ 
able  Federal  law,  rather  than  the  chaos  which  the  confusion  of 
48  separate  state  laws  would  cause. 

DISCOUNT  MAINTENANCE  CAMPAIGN 

Many  prominent  manufacturers  have  reversed  their  action 
reducing  or  eliminating  discounts  as  the  result  of  NRDGA’s 
educational  campaign  acquainting  them  with  the  real  function 
of  discounts  in  the  retail  economy.  Those  so  doing  have 
explained  that  they  had  not  previously  understood  the  retailer's 
reasons  for  insisting  on  the  maintenance  of  his  customary 
discounts. 


{Continued  from  page  32) 

“If  that  breakdown  does  not  lonif 
—and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe 
it  will— we  in  .America  will  have  given 
the  world  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
effective  economic  partnership  of  j 
free  people  that  everywhere  in  ihtl 
world  the  enemies  of  demorraev  will 
be  frustrated  and  discredited  and  the 
friends  of  demotracy  invigorated  and 
equipped  to  establish  their  democratit 
faith.” 

The  words  of  Governor  Mtton- 
aughy  are  an  inspiration,  but  do  not 
let  their  optimistic  tenor  serve  as  a 
national  soporific.  VVe  know  that 
communist  organizations  distincth 
hope  and  are  working  for  a  break 
down  of  .American  industry.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  of  you  may  have  seen 
the  communist  party  line  film  called 
"Deadline  for  .Action.”  It  has  been 
shown  to  millions  of  industrial  work 
ers  in  an  attack  on  our  .American 
system.  It  w'ill  be  succeeded  in  tht 
near  future  by  a  similar  film  called 
“The  Case  of  the  Fisherman.”  I'hi' 
picture  will  use  some  of  the  material 
which  proved  so  effective  in  “Dcadliiit 
for  Action,”  lambasting  bankers  anc 
big  business,  and  preaching  ina>.' 
action  for  class  hatred. 

This  motion  picture  will  be  mu; 
the  rounds  of  the  United  States  in  ar 
effort  to  change  our  way  of  .American 
life.  Forty-six  more  of  such  films  art 
expected  to  be  produced  by  the  end 
of  1948.  We  are  faced  with  a  ver 
real  threat  against  the  .American  sw 
tern  of  cooperation. 

The  keynote  of  retailer-vendor  rt 
lations  as  it  is  envisioned  by  tht 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Assexia 
tion  is  in  tune  with  Governor  Me 
Conaughy’s  great  utterance.  Tht 
.Association’s  Vendor  Relations  Com 
mittee  and  its  Merchandising  Divi 
sion  are  engaged  upon  the  broadest 
program  for  the  development  of  inter 
trade  cooperation  which  has  ever  been 
undertaken  in  NRDG.A’s  long  histon 

The  solutions  which  are  beitif 
reached,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficultie! 
which  arriving  at  them  entail,  dera 
onstrate,  in  one  case  after  anotha 
that  what  is  good  business  ferr  one 
side  is  gcxxl  business  for  the  other. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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THE  "Kingslty”  stamps 


Saves  Time 


. . .  and  Expense 

Promotes  Sales 
.  .  .  and  Profits 


L0ath«r  Goods 
Bill  Folds 
Ladies'  Bogs 
Gift  Items 


Christmas  Cards 
Paper  Napkins 
Book  Matches 
Plastics 


Fountain  Pei|s 
Lead  Pencils 
Writing  Papet’S 
Playing  Cards 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  do  mono- 
gramming  right  in  vour  oitn  store  in  less  time 
and  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  send  the 
work  out  —  or  take  orders  for  merchandise 
monogrammed  elsewhere. 

You  save  overhead,  handling  costs,  postage, 
checking  and  delivery  expense. 

You  give  quicker  service  and  unequalled  qual¬ 
ity  of  monogramming  that  brings  customers 
to  your  store  and  promotes  sales  and  profits. 


When  you  buy  a  Kingsley  you  get  a  time-tested 

A 

machine  that  has  given  defiendable  service  to 
thousands  of  dealers  for  over  14  years. 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  are  independent. 
You  can  buy  your  merchandise  where  you  please. 

You  don’t  have  to  obligate  yourself  to  buy  a 
lot  of  overpriced  merchandise  to  get  a  Kingsley. 

Please  write  for  complete  Catalog  and  Ideas 
on  Monogrammed  Sales  Promotions. 


fCtifos/e^ 


STAMPING  MACHINE  CO 


stores 


They  demonstrate  further  the  will 
to  understanding  which  actuate  re¬ 
tailer  and  manufacturer  alike  to  come 
together  in  conference  resolved  to  find 
the  answers.  This  they  do  without 
any  sacrifice  of  the  integrity  of  p>osi- 
tion  which  makes  them  sit  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  conference  table 
in  the  first  place.  But  by  the  same 
token  the  fact  that  they  do  meet  and 
sit  down  at  table  together  means,  it 
it  means  anything,  that  the  contro¬ 
versial  will  be  minimized  and  coopera¬ 
tion  concentrated  upon  before  they 
rise  again. 

Let  us  subscribe  to  the  wonderful 
prayer  offered  before  the  United  States 


Senate  last  January  when  the  new 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Peter  Mar¬ 
shall,  said; 

“Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  the 
problems  that  confront  us,  but  rather 
give  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  has 
matched  us  with  this  hour.  May  we 
resolve,  God  helping  us,  to  be  part  of 
the  answer,  and  not  part  of  the 
problem.” 

We  businessmen  know  free  enter¬ 
prise  for  what  it  truly  is— an  integral 
and  indispensable  part  of  our  freedom 
as  a  whole.  We  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  that  threaten  it  but  confident 
of  the  outcome.  We  are  resolved  that, 
insofar  as  our  conduct  of  our  business 


and  our  trade  relations  are  concerned, 
any  changes  in  our  existing  order  shall ! 
be  brought  about  by  the  same  inter¬ 
play  of  normal  forces  as  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  creation  in  the  first  place 
It  has  been  our  gocxl  fortune  as  a 
nation  to  progress,  step  by  step,  im 
provement  by  improvement,  rather 
than  by  the  sudden  substitution  of 
a  new  order  for  an  old  one.  We  have 
ascended,  but  always  by  staiiwavs, 
with  our  feet  on  something  solid.  Bet¬ 
ter  products,  more  production,  wider 
distribution— by  these  triple  spirals 
we  have  risen.  God  willing,  that  will 
be  the  continuing  pattern  of  our 
course. 


r 


The  National  Consumer-Retailer  Council 


{Continued  from  page  481 


ready  for  it.  In  the  Council’s  ten 
years  of  experience  it  has  acquired  the 
technical  know-how  of  setting  up  pro¬ 
grams  which  represent  a  joint  effort 
yet  which  properly  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  each  group  involved.  It  has 
learned  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  may 
beset  such  an  effort  and  how  to  avoid 
them.  It  has  learned  how  to  promote 
the  mutual  understanding  which  as¬ 
sures  the  success  of  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram. 

To  sum  up  what  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council  does  for  the 
retail  industry.  The  Council  provides 
unbiased  program  material  on  con¬ 
sumption  and  distribution  to  women’s 
clubs  and  to  high  school,  college  and 
adult  education  classes.  The  Council 
provides  an  educational  approach  to 
the  understanding  of  legislative  is¬ 
sues  of  mutual  interest.  The  Council 


provides  a  proved  pattern  of  coopera¬ 
tive  conferences  for  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumer  or  educator  groups  at  the  local, 
state  or  national  level.  By  virtue  of  its 
make-up,  the  Council  can  do  a  job  in 
these  fields  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated.  Its  consumer  membership  as¬ 
sures  an  entr^  to  schools  and  women’s 
groups  unavailable  to  most  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  short,  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council  provides  re¬ 
tailing  with  a  unique  and  practical 
approach  to  public  relations. 

Lew’  Hahn,  in  one  of  his  Special 
Bulletins,  aptly  stated  the  value  to 
retailers  of  the  type  of  consumer- 
retailer  cooperation  for  which  the 
Council  stands.  To  quote  Mr.  Hahn: 
“.•\t  the  time  the  Council  was  formed, 
very  few  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  recog¬ 
nized  any  need  for  such  an  organiza¬ 


tion.  Since  then  many  developnienis 
make  us  believe  that  now  retailen 
and  their  organizations  would  do  well 
to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  the 
work  of  the  Council.  The  experiena 
of  the  last  dozen  years  has  shown  how 
easy  it  has  been  to  substitute  other 
ideas  for  the  original  .\merican  con 
ception  of  the  free  compretitive  enter 
prise  system.  During  this  period 
American  business  has  needed  friends 
as  nex'er  before— and  it  will  continue 
to  need  friends.  Tlveiefore,  any  fair 
and  self-respecting  approach  which  re 
tailers  can  make  to  organized  con¬ 
sumer  bodies  should  be  welcomed  b' 
the  retailers. 

“The  Council  has  great  potentiali 
ties  for  increasing  the  good  will  of 
the  retail  trade,  provided  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  cooperate  actively  in  its 
work.” 


We  Must  Have  Lower  Prices  {Continued  from  page  19) 


other  and  the  world  about  what  the 
other  fellow  has  done  —  which  he 
should  not  have  done— or  should  do 
—and  won’t.  And  none  of  these  re¬ 
criminations  will  do  a  thing  to  help  us 
or  our  nation. 

This  is  a  moment  for  statesmanlike 
thinking  and  statesmanlike  action.  It 
is  a  time  in  which  we  must  carefully 
appraise  our  own  positions  and  our 


relationship  to  one  another. 

Let  me  proint  out  one  basic  relation¬ 
ship:  we  in  retailing  are  depiendent 
not  only  up>on  the  gcxxl  will  of  our 
customers  but  up>on  the  healthiness  of 
our  resources.  We  want  the  producers 
of  our  goods  to  be  strong  and  capable 
of  continued  operation.  We  want  our 
manufacturers  to  make  reasonable 
profits  which  will  assure  us  of  de¬ 


pendable  sources  of  supply.  I 

But  we  see  dangers  ahead  if  this  I 
present  price  pile  is  not  stopped.  I 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  hass 
happsened.  During  the  war,  all  of  us.  [ 
consumers,  retailers  and  resources  f 
alike,  took  whatever  we  could  get  at 
whatever  we  had  to  pay.  At  the  same  ^ 
time,  I  believe  the  retailers  exerted 
a  very  real  influence  in  keeping  the  > 
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Burroughs 


THE  MARK  OF  SUPERIORITY 
IN  MODERN  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

identifies  the  world’s  best-known  line  of 
business  machines.  It  is  introduced  os  Burroughs’  long-range, 
far-reaching  program  of  research  and  product  development 
reaches  full  postwar  tempo.  Expect  the  finest  in  machines. 
Hi  counsel  and  in  service  wherever  you  see  this  symbol. 


Burroughs 


tores 


ADMNG  •  CAICUIATING  •  ACCOUNTING  •  BIIUNG  AND  STATtSTICAl  MACHMES 
CASM  MGISmS  •  NAHONWIOI  maintenance  service  •  MACHWE  SUPfUES 
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brakes  on  the  price  bandwagon 
through  voluntary  measures  long  be- 
lOTe  the  government  instituted  price 
controls.  And  when  the  war  ended, 
retailers  led  in  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
increased  production  which  was  nec¬ 
essary  then,  and  is  still  necessary,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  prosperous 
economy. 

Our  need  for  the  production  of 
consumer  goods  still  is  paramount. 
New  factors  tending  to  hamper  that 
production  now  have  entered  the 
scene.  These  factors  must  be  identified 
and  eradicated.  Our  fight  for  a  free, 
competitive  economy  now  is  in  a 
critical  stage. 

So  let’s  take  a  look— strictly  from 
the  retailers’  angle— at  what  is  wrong 
in  the  American  economic  picture  to¬ 
day.  I  see  two  glaring  faults; 

1 .  The  prices  of  consumer  goods  are 
too  high; 

2.  The  quality  of  consumer  goods 
is  too  low. 

I  know  I  am  stating  the  public’s 
viewpoint  also:  prices  too  high  and 
<juality  too  low. 

And  I  know  from  talking  to  many 
representatives  of  manufacturers  that 
they,  too,  agree  individually  with  the 
retailers’  and  the  public’s  viewpoint. 

Now  what  are  the  dangers  that  lie 
in  this  situation?  What  will  happen 
if  we  go  on  with  this  war-born  oper¬ 
ation  of  taking  whatever  we  can  get 
at  whatever  price  we  have  to  j>ay? 

Well,  first  of  all,  the  retailers  who 
continue  in  that  kind  of  business  will 
get  very  badly  burned,  for  the  public, 
as  I  said  before,  no  longer  is  willing  to 
pay  extra  money  just  to  get  whatever 
is  availal)le.  The  merchant  who  goes 
on  stocking  up  blithely,  with  no 
thought  as  to  who  will  buy  his  goods, 
is  left  with  a  lot  of  second-rate  goods, 
no  cash,  no  credit  and  no  customers. 
The  resources  which  sell  to  him  aren’t 
paid  and  manufacturing  slows  down 
and  down  as  more  retailers  are  forced 
to  the  wall.  And  then  industrial  em¬ 
ployees  are  turned  out  of  their  jobs 
and  you  are  living  back  in  1929  and 
1930  and  the  blackness  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  blacker  than  anything  the  world 
ever  has  seen. 

Then  despair  and  disaster  are 
abroad  in  the  land  and  the  forces 
which  hate  our  way  of  life  have  ac¬ 


complished  in  peace  what  no  one  ever 
has  accomplished  in  war. 

This  is  a  moment  in  which  we  have 
a  God-given  opportunity  to  avert  that 
disaster.  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  it 
is  up  to  us  to  take  steps  for  the  good 
of  the  nation. 

Two  basic  steps,  I  believe,  are  re¬ 
quisite: 

1.  Management  must  limit  itself  to 
reasonable  profits; 

2.  Cost  of  production  must  be  re¬ 
duced  through  greater  individual  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

.■\s  to  reasonable  profits  for  manage¬ 
ment;  I  refer  not  only  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  but  to  wholesalers  and  retailers 
and  to  service  and  transportation  enti¬ 
ties  as  well.  You  will  notice,  I  do  not 
say  less  profit,  for  we  all  know  that 
many  and  many  companies  are  oper¬ 
ated  today  at  reasonable  profits  by 
managements  which  are  sound  and 
foresighted. 

liut  we  all  know,  and  'just  as  well, 
conqianies  which  are  operating  today 
on  the  theory  of  boom  and  bust- 
make  it  while  the  making  is  good  for 
tomorrow  we  starve— hire  ’em  today 
and  fire  ’em  tomorrow.  These  are 
managements  who  complain  that  com¬ 
petition  prevents  them  from  planning 
ahead;  whose  Golden  Rule  is  “Do 
unto  others  as  they  would  unto  you— 
and  do  them  first!’’  They  are  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world  and  in  all  walks  of  life.  They 
were  exemplified  jxjlitically  by  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  and  they  are  known  in 
manufacturing  and  even,  I  regret  to 
say,  in  retailing.  They  constitute  eco¬ 
nomic  fascism.  Sooner  or  later  they 
usually  go  the  way  of  all  fascism,  but 
while  they  are  still  in  operation,  legiti¬ 
mate  managements  must  fight  for  their 
lives. 

Keeping  Profits  Reasonable 

So  first,  let  us  all  look  at  our  own 
operations  to  see  whether  we  can 
cut  profits— and  cut  them  now.  We  all 
know  what  is  reasonable  and  no  one 
of  good  sense  would  ask  that  profits 
be  cut  below  that  level.  This  cut  in 
profits  must  be  achieved  through  the 
downward  pricing  of  our  goods  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  our  purpose. 

This  is  not  an  invitation  to  cut¬ 


throat  competition— to  the  pricing  of 
goods  below  a  sensible,  reasonable 
level.  That  way  lies  chaos  as  inevit¬ 
ably  as  it  can  be  expected  if  prices 
remain  too  high. 

But  if  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors— and  I  include  the  service  and 
transportation  agencies  —  lower  their 
prices  and  charges  tb  the  lowest  levels 
consistent  with  intelligent  o|)eration, 
no  one  can  criticize  our  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  public  with  its  needs  and  lux¬ 
uries  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

.\nd  while  these  prices  and  charges 
are  being  lowered,  the  qualities  of 
goods  and  services  must  be  improved. 
This,  too,  will  tend  to  reduce  net 
profits  to  that  reasonable  level  which 
is  the  only  level  we  can  defend. 

Lowering  Costs 

And  now  for  the  second  step,  the 
lowering  of  the  costs  of  production 
through  greater  individual  productiv 
ity.  The  mass  production  methods  of 
the  United  .States  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  foundations  for  our  victon 
in  the  .Second  World  War.  It  was  the 
foundation  which  permitted  us  to 
fight  all  over  tlie  world  and  to  suppl; 
onr  .\llies  at  the  same  time  with  exit., 
material  of  war.  It  is  through  iiia' 
production  that  we  have  achieved  th; 
world’s  highest  living  standards.  It  r 
a  means  by  which  the  individual  pro 
duction  of  the  .\merican  worker  has 
been  raised  far  above  that  of  any  oiliei 
national. 

Now  this  individual  productivity 
must  be  raised  even  Idgher.  I  hrough 
the  use  of  new  machinery,  by  new 
methods  and,  most  iuqjortant,  through 
tlie  determination  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  our  average  production  of 
consumer  goods  mtist  be  increased. 
Only  in  this  fashion  can  there  be  a 
lowering  of  the  costs  of  production 

With  lower  production  costs  pet 
unit  and  with  management  seekine 
only  a  reasonable  profit,  the  prices  o 
consumer  goods  can  be  reduced  in  ar 
orderly  fashion.  This  will  meet  tn 
desires  of  our  customers,  the  public 

Now  why  am  I  so  certain  that  Uk 
public  is  dissatisfied  with  condition! 
as  they  prevail  today? 

First  of  all,  as  a  merchant  I  kno» 
the  public  feeling.  Every  merchant  tf 
in  daily  contact  with  the  people  ol 
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his  community— or  should  be  if  he  is 
to  serve  their  wants. 

More  conclusive—  I  know  this  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  because  of  a  survey  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  of  customer  desires 
throughout  the  nation.  In  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  merchandise  the  con¬ 
suming  public  wants  at  what  prices, 
the  NRDG.\  questioned  its  memljers 
throughout  the  nation  concerning  65 
staple  items  of  clothing  and  household 
furnishings. 

The  Association  conducted  this  sur¬ 
vey  in  order  to  assist  manufacturers 
to  determine  what  goods  they  should 
concentrate  on  at  what  prices,  for  we 
know  there  is  a  tremendous  potential 
market  in  the  Uinted  States  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  this  market  can  only 
be  tapped  through  meeting  public 
desires.  And  here,  in  a  nutshell,  are 
the  results  of  this  survey: 

1.  The  public  believes  prices  should 
be  lower. 

2.  Our  customers  want  improved 
quality. 

3.  Merchants  are  resisting  price  ad¬ 
vances. 

4.  Customers  are  showing  resistance 
to  high  prices  by  refraining  from 
buying  many  overpriced  items. 

5.  Consumers  are  l>ecoming  more 


and  more  discriminating  and  selec¬ 
tive  in  their  purchases. 

6.  Retailers  recognize  that  we  are 
changing  over  from  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket,  and  are  revising  their  wartime 
methods  of  operation  accordingly. 

7.  There  is  increasing  necessity  for 
the  consideration  of  consumer  de¬ 
sires  in  the  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods. 

8.  Great  opportunities  await  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  who 
recognize  what  the  consumer  wants 
and  supply  those  things. 

1  can  summarize  those  eight  jwints 
l)y  saying  manufacturers  shoidd  pro- 
tluce  and  retailers  can  sell  consumer 
goods  of  prices,  qualities  and  types 
which  the  consumers  actually  want. 
It  must  be  realized  that  there  is  in 
existence  for  every  item  of  merchan¬ 
dise  the  right  price,  a  price  which  is 
of  top  importance  to  the  consumer. 
It  is  of  top  importance  to  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  too,  for.  it  is  the  price 
at  which  the  merchandise  moves. 

The  survey  shows,  also,  that  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  concentrated  at  a 
relatively  small  number  of  price  lines 
in  each  merchandise  category.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  manufacturers 
in  these  lines  that  a  concentration  of 
effort  and  materials  in  this  area  of 


overwhelming  popular  demand  shoui,; 
assure  a  good  market.  We  hear  man\ 
complaints  of  diversion  of  our  needc; 
materials  abroad;  should  we  not  tak< 
steps  to  prevent  diversion  of  oui 
products  at  home?  'I'his  is  a  means  (j 
preventing  such  diversion. 

The  survey  also  show'cd  that  custoii: 
ers,  generally,  exjjfcct  t«  pay  more  fd 
merchandise  than  they  paid  l)efori 
the  war;  they  recognize  that  costs  an 
higher,  lint  they  decline  to  pay  i\ 
orbitant  prices. 

.Now  this  type  of  survey  is  obviousl 
more  imjxntant  to  manufacturti 
than  to  any  other  segment  of  ou 
economy  for  it  gives  manufactuni 
the  green  light  on  certain  produe 
which  we  know  they  are  well  able  i 
make. 

*  *  * 

We  now  stand,  here  in  the  Uniu 
States,  at  the  highest  jx)int  e\; 
achieved  in  our  history.  We  can  j 
higher,  much  higher,  and  we  mu 
go  on,  for  the  world  does  not  stan 
still.  Our  profit  system  is  undi 
scrutiny  by  unfriendly  eyes  and  is  H 
ing  submitted  to  the  most  severe  if 
any  system  ever  has  received.  We  (3 
only  meet  that  test  by  free  coo|X‘rati 
among  ourselves  based  completely  > 
our  democratic  principles. 


Government  Benefit  Systems  (Continued  jroni  page  28) 


million  for  the  needy  aged,  for  de¬ 
pendent  children,  and  for  the  blind, 
and  in  addition  a  very  substantial 
amount  to  needy  people  outside  these 
categories.  The  assistance  payments 
amounted  to  three  times  the  payments 
under  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur¬ 
ance.  The  trade  is  manifestly  as  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  assistance  programs 
as  with  the  insurance  program. 

There  is  also  a  general  awareness  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  tax¬ 
es,  but  frequently  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  various 
proposals  for  changing  the  system. 
In  unemployment  compensation  the 
principal  issues  other  than  the  ex- 
f)ected  issue  of  further  liberalization 
of  unemployment  benefits  are— 

(1)  Whether  unemployment  com- 
|X‘nsation  shall  be  changed  from  State 


to  Federal  operation, 

(2)  Whether  the  system  shall  be 
extended  to  cover  cash  sickness  and 
maternity  benefits;  and, 

(3)  Whether  the  approach  of  vari¬ 
able  rates,  based  on  the  individual 
employer’s  unemployment  experience 
and  designed  to  give  him  an  incentive 
through  his  tax  reduction  to  stabilize 
employment  and  help  police  the  sys¬ 
tem,  shall  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
a  flat  rate. 

These  issues  are  manifestly  of  great 
significance  from  the  viewpoints  of 
costs,  effectiveness  of  the  system,  and 
social  philosophy. 

There  is  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
justify  the  special  systems  Congress 
has  created  for  railroad  employees. 
The  retirement  provisions  were  in 
effect  a  Government  assumption  of 


prior  pension  commitments  of  ma; 
of  the  railroads.  The  unemplovnit 
compensation  provisions  were  to  tai 
railroad  employees  out  from  their  c 
erage  under  State  systems  and  prova 
them  with  more  liberal  benef 
Through  increased  freight  rates 
general  public  must  pay  at  least  i)3| 
of  the  cost  of  the  extremely  libt 
benefits  provided  the  railroad  segmfij 
of  industrial  employees,  including  ! 
tost  of  cash  sickness  and  inaterm 
benefits  added  last  year.  The  c(| 
bined  supporting  payroll  tax  rate 
increased  in  connection  with  i 
vear’s  liberalizing  legislation,  and  a:: 
1951  will  be  9i/^%  on  employers 
*‘*4%  employees.  There  is  norf 
assurance  that  even  the  aggregate 
151/2%  of  payroll  will  finance 
promised  benefits.  It  might  be  ad 
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SWAMI:  For  you  I  see  a  journey — it  will  lie  to  a  lux  hiiilninx 
of  many  riKUiis.  and  1  fend  that  this  plaee.  it  is  one  plaee 
where  you  really  are  the  guest. 

MAN:  Hov,  oh  Im»v!  'I'hat  miiMt  he  The  Hotel  IVnnsvlvania! 


SWAMI:  X  ow  the  crystal  shows  you  sleeping  like  a  bahy.  That 
1k*«1.  it  liKiks  .so  soft,  so  very  comfortable.  But  what  is  this? 
I  .see  niiinlKT.s,  eight  .  .  .  tlm'c  .  .  .  seven! 

MAN:  Yep!  'J'hat’sThe  I‘enn.sylvania’s837  eoiU.spring  mattress' 


SWAMI:  I  .see  you  in  a  sparkling  white  rcKun.  'I'here  are  many 
towels,  niiieli  .soap,  and  a  waterfall.  Wait  — you  reach  up  a 
hand  and  the  waterfall  changes  its  .spray.  Magic! 

MAN:  Nope!  Just  The  Peiiii.sylvania’s  3- way  showerhead! 


SWAMI:  N^ow  you  are  .sitting  at  a  table.  Many  friendly  people 
are  bringing  much  fixxl.  Ah,  such  soups,  such  meats,  such 
desserts!  Jii.st  hniking  makes  me  faint  with  hunger. 

MAN:  Just  Ihinking  of  those  meals  makes  me  hiingrv! 
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|Mic‘iitlu-tuall\  itiat  tills  laie 
lasts  the  ivciitual  cuinbined  sotL 
sfcurity  tax  rates  it  the  Congress  coi 
eludes  that  other  employees  are  ei 
titled  to  the  same  benefits  as  railroa 
employees. 

Intolerable  tax  burdens  for  ur 
warranted  and  irrational  benefits  see 
inevitable  unless  all  aspects  of  th 
iKmefit  issues 


itelligently  ari( 
forcefully  presented  to  Congress  an, 
•State  legislatures  considering  the  i 
tablishment  or  amendment  of  lienef 
All  business  groups  have  i 


store 


systems. 

direct  and  vital  interest  in  all  Goven 
ment  benefit  systems.  These  system 
are  interrelated  and  changes  in  an 
will  be  inevitably  regarded  as  a  prece 
dent  for  changes  in  others.  For  thi 
reason  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goix! 
Association  and  its  members  must  b 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  la; 
year’s  action  providing  new  benefit 
for  railroad  employees  and  with  th 
diversion  of  the  Railroad  Uneniplo^ 
ment  Trust  Funds  for  these  new  bent] 
fits.  If  there  is  to  be  full  consideratiot 
of  benefit  prop>osals,  if  there  is  to  bt 
counter-balancing  of  pressures,  if’vi 
are  to  have  rational  systems,  facts  mu^ 
be  presented,  implications  of  all  pro 
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of  Cashiers,  Dispatchers, 


Cashier-Dispatchers 


iglP ^INCE  its  founding  in 
'  ^  1868.  Sibley’s  has  be- 

lieved  in  Centralized 
Control.  For  many  years 
^ its  Lamson  Tube  System 

enabled  it  to  maintain 
^ that  control  over  a  con- 
- - -  stantly-expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  Today,  two  tube 
rooms  and  360  stations,  located  in  both  selling  and  non-selling 
areas,  facilitate  tight,  over-all  control  of  one  of  the  East’s  great 
department  stores. 

The  enormous  street  floor  and  basement  volume  is  routed 
through  the  larger  of  the  two  tube  rooms,  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  six  belt-type  desks  permit  operation  at  low  levels 
by  six  cashier-dispatchers,  and  at  high  volume,  by  six  dispatchers 
and  forty-eight  cashiers.  Upper  floor  business  goes  to  the  fifth 
floor  tube  room  with  flexibility  which  accommodates  from  two 
to  thirty-four  operators.  All  charges  are  automatically  separated 
and  routed  to  the  upper  room  for  visual  author- 
.g*  ization  from  the  WRITTEN  sales  check.  Man- 
power  is  efficiently  employed,  thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  tubes. 


Hearn’s  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

the  successful  advertisements  were  n 
produced. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  slogan  wa 
introduced  either  in  the  actual  sellini 
copy  or  in  an  interesting  drop-ii 
announcement  in  practically  ever 
Hearn’s  advertisement. 

Windows  in  the  Manhattan,  Bronx 
and  Newark  stores  were  set  up  to  sui 
port  each  activity.  Blow-ups  of  thj 
ads  were  displayed  in  the  departnienii 
at  the  time  of  sale, 


The  new  slogan 
was  displayed  throughout  the  store  !• 
elevators,  windows,  and  other  poin: 
of  customer  traffic.  i 

These  promotions  have  been  sufj 
cessful  for  one  very  important  reason 
the  customers  were  offered  the  good' 
that  they  wanted,  quality  merchandk 
at  prices  they  were  willing  to  pay. 
Stores  throughout  the  nation  hax' 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lonwon  St.  SyraeiiM  1«  N.  Y.' 


requcstfd  topics  of  the  scries.  Stores 
[hat  were  thipliratinj*  tlie  Hearn  iner- 
iliaiuii^>t‘  promotions  asked  for  per¬ 
mission  to  repnxliue  tlie  partitiilar 
ads  that  applied. 

This  writer  has  seen  enthusiastic 
tustoiner  response  over  anil  over  a^ain 
in  his  experience  but  never  to  eipial 
the  enthusiasm  created  by  this  Hearn 
series.  The  res|K)nse  was  so  great  in 
mans  cases  that  it  became  necessary  to 
set  up  some  of  these  events  in  the 
store's  auditorium  to  handle  the  enor¬ 
mous  crowds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some 
items  on  which  there  had  seemed  to 
l)e  considerable  consumer  resistance 
Hearn’s  has  confirmed  the  soundness 
of  that  famous  adage  of  retailing: 
“Give  a  customer  what  she  wants, 
when  she  wants  it.  at  the  price  she 
wants  to  pay.” 
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QUICKLY  —  LASILY  —  ACCURATELY 

Price  changes  in  ticketing  merchandise  — 
whether  increases  or  reductions  —  need  not 
slow  up  sales  .  .  .  need  not  require  returning 
stock  from  the  selling  floor  to  the  marking 
room  . . .  need  not  entail  removing  price  tickets 
from  the  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
marking.  With  the  Monarch  Re-Price  Marker, 
price  changes  are  imprinted  on  each  ticket 
quickly,  easily,  accurately — without  soiling  the 
merchandise,  without  disturbing  merchandise 
displays  or  removing  to  marking  room. 

The  Monarch  Re-Price  Marker  is  easy  to  use. 
It’s  durably  built  for  heavy  duty  . . .  with  "Pin- 
On”  Tickets,  Slip-Fold  Tickets,  String  Tags, 
Ready-to-wear  Tags. 


Air  Freight  Claims 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

bcentausfd  by  the  “act  or  default  of 
the  consignor  or  any  other  party 
(Iqiming  an  interest  in  the  shipment.” 
This  phrase  is  objectionable  because 
of  its  nebulous  cpiality.  We  can  only 
guess  the  extent  of  misunderstanding 
which  might  be  met  in  the  difficult 
task  of  determining  who  is  a  party 
“claiming  an  interest.”  This  language 
is  loose  and  should  be  stricken  out. 
The  same  applies  to  a  rule  which 
blandly  states  that  the  violation  of  a 
provision  should  exempt  the  carrier 
if  that  violation  has  no  direct  bearing 
on  the  cause  of  the  loss  or  damage. 

Most  of  the  airlines  will  not  pay 
your  claim  if  the  loss  was  sustained 
as  a  result  of  a  “peril  of  the  air.” 
Nowhere  is  this  phrase  defined  and  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  to  steamship  bills 
of  lading  to  find  the  comparable 
phrase  “peril  of  the  sea.”  Some  of 
the  contingencies  excepted  under  this 
provision  where  steamship  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing  are  concerned  are:  lightning; 
stranding;  loss  or  damage  from  heat 
or  smoke,  or  from  water;  chemicals 
used  to  extinguish  fire;  jettison;  bar¬ 
ratry;  piracy.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
what  the  airlines  had  in  mind  when 
perils  of  the  air”  was  incorporated  in 
their  tariffs.  The  exemption  should 
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Clipped  portion  ot  ticket 
Is  retained  In  a  comport¬ 
ment  In  the  Marker  tor 
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cedure  are  vital  in  that  thev  stover*; 
the  claimant’s  right  to  file  any  demand 
ii respective  of  its  merit.  One  finds 
that  “notice  of  such  claim  must  be 
gi\en  carrier  within  13  ilays  after  date 
of  delivery,  or.  in  case  of  failure  to 
deliver,  within  30  days  after  accept- 
aiue  of  the  shipmetit.”  1  he  tariffs 
I  hen  go  on  to  proviife  a  six  or  nine 
month  |)eriod  of  limitation  during 
whidi  lime  the  formal  claim  must  he 
(lied.  This  latter  provision  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  Interstate  C^ommerce 
Ad  and  cannot  he  said  to  he  unfair. 

1  he  joker  lies,  however,  in  the  re- 
«|nirement  for  the  “|>reliminarv  claim" 
or  “notice  of  intent  to  file.”  What- 
evei  the  name  it  amounts  to  a  verv 
short  statute  of  limitation.  These  lim¬ 
itations  of  13.  30.  or  13  days  are 
|jatently  unjust  especially  where  the 
claimant  is  a  large  organisation  where 
red  tape  and  delay  in  reporting  claim 
lads  and  documents  to  the  proper 
department  are  unavoidahle.  Periods 
of  limitation  are  ordinarily  defensible 
in  that  they  prevent  hardship  result¬ 
ing  from  litigation  commenced  a  long 
time  after  the  accrual  of  a  cause  of 
action.  Otherwise  a  defendent  would 
he  compelled  to  retain  documentary 
evidence  permanently,  and  he  would 
he  at  a  disadvantage  if  a  witness  died 
or  moved  from  the  jurisdiction.  Can 
a  fifteen-day  limitation  he  justified  on 
these  grounds.'  The  notice  of  intent- 
to-file-claim  requirement  should  be 
canceled  and  a  uniform  nine  month 
period  of  limitation  should  l)e  em¬ 
ployed.  Business  men  in  New  York 
State  are  expected  to  keep  records  six 
years  in  contract  actions.  .\  shorter, 
nine  month  period  w'ould  impose  no 
exceptional  hurden  on  the  airlines. 

The  experienced  traffic  man  will 
agree  that  most  of  the  provisions  re¬ 
ferred  to  would  he  adjudged  illegal  by 
our  courts  if  the  proper  tests  were 
made.  But  it  is  up  to  the  airlines  to 
take  steps  to  remove  these  ohjection- 
ahle  provisions.  It  is  entirely  possible 
for  a  claimant  to  think  himself  sty 
mied  hy  any  one  of  these  rules.  -Also, 
the  amount  of  the  claim  may  be  too 
small  to  warrant  litigation  with  its 
attendant  unpleasantness.  The  ship¬ 
ping  public  should  protest  to  the  air¬ 
lines  in  order  to  have  these  provisions 
deleted  from  their  tariffs  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

April,  1947 


